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THE OUTLOOK. 


N our issue this week Professor Pratt concludes 
his series of articles on church music by a study 
of the character of hymns generally in use. A 
Boston correspondent gives some account of the local 
option system in Massachusetts as affected by the 
recent election. Mr. Raymond finishes the telling 
of his Christmas story, and the record of ex- 
periences on a tramp in Virginia is also com- 
pleted. Mr. Stevenson again reviews the musical 
performances of the week. In The Home, Mrs. 
Rose Terry Cooke gives us some account of “ Mary 
Ann’s New Year;” Rachel Dunkirk recites the 
first of three experiences with help in the kitchen. 
Clara J. Denton, in the Young Folks’ department, 
tells a true story for boys, which is supplemented 
by a story about the “ Blindman’s Target” by Mr. 
Harlan H. Ballard. In the Sanday Afternoon, 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller writes the Home 
Talk About the Word, taking up the first lesson of 
the new year. Mrs. Miller has done this work be- 
fore with great acceptance to our readers, who will 
look forward with no small pleasure to her weekly 
talks during the year to come. The sermon on the 
“Peace of God” was preached by Dr. Abbott in 
Plymouth pulpit, and is published by request. 
* * 


The bitter speeches made in Congress last week 
against Civil Service Reform indicate how strong is 
the opposition to that reform among the politicians. 
But the fact that when a test vote was taken on the 
motion to strike out the appropriation for the sup- 
port of the Commission, only twenty-five Represent- 
atives voted for the motion, is equally significant as 
an indication that the politicians are on this subject 
afraid of the people. The political leaders in 
neither party are favorable to Civil Service Reform, 
but neither party dares to repeal the law or openly 
to disregard the principle. Undoubtedly a strong 
pressure is already being brought to bear upon 
General Harrison to discharge all Democratic office- 
holders and even all Republicans who held office 
under President Cleveland. But we do not believe 
that President Harrison and his advisers will vent- 
ure to set at naught the demand of business men 
throughout the country that the Government shall 
be administered on business principles. This 
demand will undoubtedly be disregarded in almost 
numberless instances in the future as in the past, 
but it will remain as the acknowledged principle of 
the Government, and will gradually grow into uni- 
versal acceptance in spite of the opposition of place- 
holders and place-hunters. We believe that the 
resolution passed by the Executive Committee of the 
New York Civil Service Reform Association fairly 
. represents the public sentiment of the best, and we 
believe of the largest, portion of the Republican 
party. That resolution is as follows : 

“ Resolved, That a general system of removals from 
the public service upon a party change of Administra- 
tion, under the plea of correcting the injustice of pre- 
vious removals, is the very evil that reform seeks 
to correct. Reform could never begin if honest and 
efficient officers devoted to their duty and not offen- 
sively partisans, although appointed for political rea- 
sons, should be removed for precisely the same reasons 
to make place for partisans of the removing power, 
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This would be a clean sweep, with the consequent de- 
moralization of the public service and of politics, which 
good citizens of all parties deplore.” 

* * 


* 
Mr. Holman’s bill against corruption has been 
introduced into the House of Representatives, and 
is broader and stronger than anticipatory reports 
led us to suppose.” It enacts in general terms that 
it shall be unlawful for any person to solicit or 
receive any contribution of money to be employed 
in any manner whatever in any Presidential or 
Congressional election, or to give any money to be so 
employed, provided that this prohibition shall not be 
applied to moneys received or expended in good 
faith under the laws of any State or Territory for 
necessary expenses—the printing of tickets or polit- 
ical publications. If we understand the effect of 
this law, it would throw the burden of proof upon 
auy person contributing money for political pur- 
poses to show that it was given for legitimate uses 
and with honest intent. The law also disfranchises 
for five years any person receiving or paying 
money for a vote. We are somewhat doubtful 
about the practical value of such legislation, and we 
are certain that more will be accomplished by 
removing the temptation to corruption than by at- 
taching heavy penalties to the offense. It is the 
object both of Civil Service Reformers, who propose 
that offices shall not be put up to be fought for in 
Congress, and of ballot reformers, who propose that 
the State shall pay a large proportion of the legiti- 
mate expenses now paid by individuals, to remove 
the temptation to corruption, which now appears 
to be too strong for even honest and honorable men 
to resist. 


The reports from Mississippi of disturbance be- 
tween the negroes and the whites indicate the 
danger of a race war which has been long predicted 
as possible by some who have studied the situation in 
the South. We are dependent, of course, on the 
reports of the daily press for our knowledge of the 
facts in this case. Comparing these reports, which 
are fragmentary and somewhat contradictory, we 
judge the essential facts to be these: A negro com. 
mitted an assault upon a white man, reported to be 
unprovoked, though of course we have not his side 
of the story; he fled. A so-called posse of white 
citizens, who had not, however, any legal authority 
for their action, gathered to pursue him, came upon 
a negro settlement. Whether the runaway was in 
hiding among them is not known. The negroes 
refused to deliver themselves up to the illegal 
posse, fired on them, and finally drove them away. 
Then the whole surrounding country aroused itself 
to make short work of the negroes, with two white 
men who were supposed to be their leaders. The 
terror-stricken negroes took to the swamps, and at 
last reports two or three men had been captured 
under charge of being among the resisting negroes. 
If a village of white men had been set upon by an 
armed mob of other white men who called them- 
selves a posse, but were acting without legal war- 
rants, the party would not be severely 
condemned in the courts of the world if they de- 
fended themselves by arms against their assailants. 
Considering the fact that in Mississippi law-abiding 
negroes have been whipped and driven from the 


community without charge, trial, or law of any kind, 


not even lynch law, it is not surprising that the 
negroes at Wahalak declined to give themselves up 
to the armed body of men that surrounded them. 
If the negroes of Mississippi and Alabama should 
come to the conclusion that they must arm in self- 
defense, and if they should acquire both the courage 
to do so and some not overserupulous leaders to 
excite and to organize them, though the controversy 
might be a short-lived one, the results would be 
horrible to contemplate. The incident at Wahalak 
emphasizes the necessity of an organized and equi- 
table administration of justice in Mississippi, and 
of a more vigorous prosecution of the work of public 
education, which we suspect is needed as much 
among the whites as among the negroes. 
* * 


* 

The State Department at Washington has re- 
ceived nearly a hundred replies from consuls in 
Europe to the question sent out by the Congres- 
sional Committee appointed to inquire into the ques- 
tion whether the provisions against contract immi- 
gration are violated. It appears—our authority 
being a partial report in the columns of the New 
York “ World”—that the steamship companies 
employ emigrant brokers to whom they pay from 
three to five dollars for each emigrant obtained. 
The brokers are not very scrupulous in the means 
employed to secure emigrants and the resultant 
fees. The emigrants themselves thus obtained are 
many of them of the lowest and worst class. Thus 
the Consul at Venice, Italy, says that emigrants are 
often fugitives from justice, have no intention of 
becoming citizens of the United States, and are no 
more fitted to perform the duties of citizenship 
than newly emancipated slaves; and the Consul- 
General at Vienna, that the educated emigrants are 
in the minority, that educated, intelligent Bohe- 
mians remain at home. The Consul at Annaberg, 
Saxony, gives a graphic picture of a scene which he 
recently witnessed : “Two common freight cars filled 
with emigrants for the United States; forlorn- 
looking creatures, half-starved, and not decently 
clad. In these cars were men, women, and chil- 
dren, with all the worldly goods they possessed, 
packed like sardines, to the number of sixty.”” He 
adds that, in his judgment, one-third of all the em- 
igration to the United States from the Continent of 
Europe is not only undesirable, but positively inju- 
rious and dangerous. These testimonies are im- 
portant as showing that there is considerable truth 
in the charge that the United States is being made 
a kind of Botany Bay for the refuse population of 
Europe. They indicate also that a heavy poll-tax 
levied on every incoming immigrant would at once 
reduce the amount of immigration and change its 
character. The only other remedy thus far sug- 
gested is the requiring of every immigrant a certifi- 
cate from the nearest consul of his fitness—a 
scheme which is open to serious objections, both be- 
cause it would be exceedingly unequally adminis- 
tered and because it would open a way to bribery. 

* * 
* 

The English garrison at Suakim made an attack . 
on Thursday morning last upon the redoubts and 
trenches occupied by Arabs about the pl d 
completely routed the i The conttbied 
force of British, Egyptians, and blacks carried the 
fortifications and drove the besiegers into the open. 
The British war vessels aided the movement by 
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shelling the Arabs. The loss of the latter is stated 
to be about 400 killed—probably a mere guess. The 
loss of the attacking force was very slight, only 
three or four men being killed. General Grenfell 
has specially commended the Egyptians and blacks 
on their bravery.’ This seems to indicate a distinct 
advance obtained by discipline and example. Lord 
Salisbury in a speech at Scarborough has reiterated 
the intention of his Government to maintain the 
Red Sea ports as long as the Khedive desires it. A 
curious fact brought out by complaints concerning 
the sabers and bayonets used in this engagement is 
that British contractors will not undertake to make 
these weapons of the quality required, the entire 
sword-making industry being now practically car- 
ried on in Germany. The English victory at Sua- 
kim gives the Ministry a little political capital, but 
does little toward simplifying the situation. The 
news of Stanley’s safety does, however, relieve the 
situation of one painful complication. 

| * * 

* 


Comparatively recent and decidedly reassuring 


_néws in regard to Stanley, the explorer, comes 


simultaneously from the east and west coasts of 
Africa. “A Zanzibar dispatch states that letters 
received there from Stanley Falls say that on Au- 
gust 28 a letter reached that place from Mr. Stan- 
ley, who was then at Bonyala, on the Aruwhimi, a 
branch of the Congo to the southwest of Emin’s 
province. He had left Emin Pasha two months 
before in perfect health, and well provided with 
food. Stanley, according to this dispatch, was in- 
tending to return and rejoin Emin. He reported 
all the whites in his expedition as well, and that 
the expedition was in good condition every way. 
The other report comes from St. Thomas through 
an agent of the West African Telegraph Company, 
and asserts that Stanley has just arrived on the 
Aruwhimi with Emin Pasha. To make these two 
reports agree it must be supposed that, after Stan- 
ley’s return to Emin Bey, the joined forces retraced 
the route already traversed twice by Stanley, and 
definitely abandoned Emin Bey’s province. If this 
proves true, it of course disposes of the assertion 
made by Osman that Emin Bey has been captured 
by the so-called Mahdi. It is conjectured that, if 
there are any such white captives as have been de- 
scribed, one of them is probably Captain Casati. 
There seems to be little reason to doubt that Emin 
and Stanley are making their way down the Congo. 
* * 
* 

In this week’s Christian Union Hampden-Sydney 
College, one of the oldest institutions in Virginia, 
appeals for -aid, in @gder that it may not be forced 
to close its doors. This fact suggests the reflec- 
tion that it is not the negroes alone in the South, 
but the whites'as well, who are in need of educa- 
tional facilities. If we except the State of Tennes- 
see, in which Vanderbilt University has been estab- 
lished, the income from endowment funds of all 
the colleges in the seceding States is but $130,000, 
or less than one-fourth of that of the colleges of 


the single State of New York. This fact is no re-, 


flection upon Southern generosity, for the esti- 
mated wealth in the State of New York is much 
greater than in all of these Southern States com- 
bined, and a large part of the property in the lat- 
ter is owned by or mortgaged to Northern capital- 
ists. Since the close of the war it has been with 
the greatest difficulty that many of the Southern 
colleges have maintained their existence. In the 
agitation for the intellectual elevation of the blacks, 
and for the restriction of the inflow of foreign ig- 
norance, the fact is often forgotten that more than 
two millions out of our six million illiterate people 
are American-born whites. The majority of these 
are, of course, in the South. The Southern States 
are now taking vigorous measures for the establish- 
ment and extension of their public school systems, 
but while this movement is in progress little can be 
done by them for their colleges. The fact that in 
these Southern colleges negroes and whites cannot be 


educated together is no argument against their gen- 
erous support. If the North had not been educated 
until it had consented to recognize race equality, 
race equality would ry | _ been recognized. 


We commented Ee ago in these col- 
umns on the fact that King Milan was endeavoring 
to recover his lost popularity with the Servians by 
a show of liberality in the offer of a new constitu- 
tion and a concession of freer elections. A general 
election to the great Skuptschina was then pending. 
These elections have since been held, and the Radi- 
cals have made immense gains, and now are in con- 
trol of the Skuptschina by a large majority. The 
constitution which the King proposed was anything 
but liberal in its provisions, and the people have not 
been deceived by his declarations, as the result shows. 
Under the proposed constitution all executive and 
legislative power, the control of the army, and the 
direction of foreign policy, were lodged in the King ; 
the legislative power to be used conjointly with a 
popular Chamber, to be elected by the scrutin de 
liste method, by all payers of direct taxes—this 
Chamber to have no power of making any changes 
in the constitution ; all bills to be drawn up by a 
Council of State, the membership of which shall be 
» appointed one-half by the King and one-half by the 
Chamber. From this Council finance bills and 
administrative decrees are to proceed, the only hold 
of the Chamber upon the King being the power to 
refuse money demands. It is not surprising that 
the Servians declined this new form of absolutism. 

* * 

The new penal code of Italy, as reported in the 
“ Evening Post,” makes “crimes against freedom 
of work” one of its six classes of “ crimes against 
liberty.” The sections devoted to these offenses are 
notably clear in statement and severe in penalties. 
A punishment of twenty months’ imprisonment is 
decreed against those who “ with violence or threats 
cause or prolong a stoppage or suspension of work, 
with the purpose of forcing, to the prejudice of 
either workingmen or employers, either an increase 
or a lowering of wages, or of terms of employment 
other than those previously agreed upon.” Severe 
as such'provisions seem, they are more equitable than 
those of the existing code, under which employers 
can only be punished when they conspire to depress 
wages or exact harsher conditions “in an unjust 
and cruel manner,” while laborers may be pun- 
ished for starting an agitation without reasonable 
cause. The new provisions only fail in equity in 
that “threats and violence’ are not often necessary 
measures when employers combine to “ cause or 
prolong a stoppage of work,” as, for instance, when 
they pay unearned profits to the owners of idle 
mills. Nevertheless, the provisions, as proposed, 
are just, though inadequate. Combinations of cap- 
ital are necessary in order to secure the greatest 
possible production of wealth, and combinations of 
labor are necessary in order to secure the best pos- 
sible distribution of wealth. But when either cap- 
ital or labor combines, whether by violence or 
merely by “sympathetic action,” to keep in idleness 
those who would work, such combination is indeed 
a “crime against liberty.” 

* 

The necrology of the year that is just closing 
records the death of many eminent personages and 
men of distinction, though the list is not as long a 
one as that of the year preceding. Abroad, the 
political commotion and anxiety caused by the rap- 
idly succeeding deaths of the Emperor William and 
his son Frederick are still felt; of other eminent 
men of foreign birth who have died one recalls the 
name of Matthew Arnold, the poet and critic; of 
Sir Henry Maine, the well-known writer and publi- 
cist ; of Professor Richard A. Proctor, the exponent 
of popular science; of Marshal Bazaine, and of 
Major Barttelot, Stanley’s lieutenant in African 
exploration. At home the most distinguished mili- 
tary man who died was General Philip H. Sheri- 


dan ; among the men of political note the name of 
Roscoe Conkling is the only one of great impor- 
tance ; Chief Justice Waite leads the list of lawyers 
and judges ; among the scientists the name of Pro- 
fessor Asa Gray, among philanthropists that of 


’Henry Bergh, and among writers those of A. 


Bronson Alcott, Louisa M. Alcott, and E. P. Roe 
are the first to occur to the mind. 


GENERAL News.—News from Hayti received 
Monday showsthat the American steamer “ Haytien 
Republic” has been handed over to the American 
men-of-war “ Galena” and “ Yantic,” that General 
Legitime has been elected President of the Re- 
public and that he is taking vigorous steps to re- 
press the revolution. Hard fighting in Samoa 
took place in the early part of December. It is re- 
ported that the insurgent chief, Tamesese, has been 
defeated, but that he is still supported by the 
German consuls and naval force. Laurence 
Oliphant, the traveler, novelist, and social reformer, 
died in London on Sunday last. The large 
passenger steamer “ Kate Adams,” running between 
Memphis and Arkansas City on the Mississippi, 
was burned on Sunday last; it is reported that 
thirty or forty lives were lost. The New York 
New England Society held its annual dinner at 
Delmonico’s Saturday night ; the principal addresses 
were by C. M. Bliss, the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie, Chauncey Depew, and the Rev. Dr. W. 
M. Taylor. The new building of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in this city was formally 
opened on Tuesday of last week ; an address re- 
counting the history of the museum and of the 
great gifts to it was made by the Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Prime.——John Bright is much better. 


THE STORY OF A YEAR. 


A SURVEY of the year which can be put within 

the limits of an editorial must necessarily be 
comprehensive rather than minute; must indicate 
the lines along which events have moved rather 
than enumerate the events themselves. The hap- 
penings of a twelvemonth are often numerous 
enough to fill uncounted columns of the newspapers, 
but their significance can sometimes be put in a 
paragraph. The more definite the tendency and 
the more comprehensive, the fewer sometimes are 
the events to be recorded. When Savonarola was 
put on the rack he disappointed his torturers, who 
had expected to extort many disclosures of intrigue 
fromhim. “My secrets are few,” said the reformer, 
“because my purposes have been great.” Readers 
of The Christian Union do not need to be told that, 
in its judgment, the great and significant movement 
of modern times, outside the field of religious 
thought, is the industrial revolution now going on in 
all departments of work. The great problem which 
is being worked out in this country underneath all 
surface movements is the relation of man to man in 
the struggle of life. Looked at from this point of 
view, the past year has been one of education rather 
than of action or of sharply defined progress. 
That progress has been made, of the most substan- 
tial sort, no one can question who closely watches 
the movement of public opinion; but it has been 
progress in enlightenment, in deepening interest, 
in widening sympathies, rather than in definite 
action. 

The industrial question is the real question in 
polities, and the introduction of the tariff question 
is the best evidence of the fact; for the tariff is at 
bottom an industrial question, the arguments both 
for the protective system and for tariff reduction 
being alike based en the welfare of the working 
classes. The first advocates of a tariff emphasized 
the need of the development of a national senti- 
ment by the fostering of a community of feeling 
among the States recently united under one govern- 
ment, and the necessity of developing national 
strength; the. present argument for protection is 
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based on the claim that it benefits the working 
classes. This question, which has hovered in the 
background of other questions for years past, was 
finally brought to the front by Mr. Cleveland’s mes- 
sage a year ago, took definite form in the Mills 
bill for the reduction of the tariff introduced into 
Congress last January, was discussed at great 
length all winter by Congress and by the newspa- 
pers, became the focal point of interest in the po- 
litical campaign of last summer, and is destined to 
remain at the forefront until the one or the other 
of the two arguments creates final conviction in the 
minds of the people. The significant fact about the 
whole discussion lies in the appeal made by both 
sides to the working classes and in the common 
agreement of both sides in their avowal of devotion 
to the welfare of those classes. 

There have been during the Jast twelve months 
but two serious labor troubles—the miners’ strike in 
Pennsylvania and the long-continued strike on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad in the West. 
In Pennsy}vania the demands of miners were suc- 
cessfully resisted ; in the West the strikers were also 
unsuccessful, but the road suffered so heavily that its 
victory bore the semblance of defeat. Both strikes 
involved immense disaster to both parties, and illus- 
trated anew the futility and waste involved in this 
barbarous method of adjusting differences between 
disputants whose interests are really common. 
The reports show a large number of minor strikes, 
in about fifty per cent. of which it is claimed 
that the strikers were successful. The year 

has not developed any marked change in labor 
organizations, except in the diminished numbers 
and weakened treasury of the Knights of Labor—an 
indication adverse to its fundamental principle of 
solidarity of labor—and in the proposed federation 
of all railroad unions, a tendency toward the 
~ principle of trade-unions and their federation. 
Among the railroads, on the other hand, there 


are indications of a recognition of the need and 


ad advantage which thorough organization would 


secure. The principle of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act is all but universally accepted; a 
fact which indicates the general movement of pub- 
lic opinion toward Government control of railroads. 
The law was experimental in its form, and will 
undoubtedly be modified in various directions and 
its application extended in others, but that it marks 
the beginning of a permanent system there is no 
longer any question. The railroad managers have 
themselves recognized this fact, and their own in- 
ability to carry out their agreements as to rates ; and 
the treachery and bad faith developed under every 
such arrangement, and now frankly confessed by 
themselves, furnish a new and weighty argument 
for some form of Governmental control. So far as 
the industrial question in this country is concerned, 
the movement of the last twelve months may be 
summed up by the declaration that, while definite 
labor questions have not occupied as much atten- 
tion and filled as great a space as in some former 
years, the great mass of thinking people have come 
to see that the welfare of the working classes is the 
fundamental matter in this country, and that the 
control of the great corporations in some form will 
be one of the achievements of the near future. The 
President’s message at the opening of the present 
session of Congress was strikingly significant. 
Whatever may be said of its temper or its expres- 
sion, the fact that the President of the United States 


should make the question of Trusts and monopolies | 


he text for an annual message is vastly significant 
of the rapid movement of opinion in this country. 
Several investigations into the organization and 
methods of Trusts have been going on, and this 
form of inquiry will continue until the system 
is thoroughly understood and the public have 
arrived at some conclusion as to restrictive legisla- 
tion. 
In benigideanes matters the year has been one of 
experimentation and discussion. The agitation has 


been carried steadily forward, and holds the atten- 
tion of the country to-day more definitely than ever 
before. Almost every State in the Union has been 
either discussing or actually taking some legislative 
action with regard to the liquor traffic. In the 
State of New York no less than ten temperance 
bills came before the Legislature, and this fact may 
be taken as an indication of public feeling throughout 
the whole country. Very few new laws, however, were 
passed during the year. The most important legis- 
lative action of the year was the passage of the 
High License Local Option law in New Jersey. The 
Local Option law which was passed in Michigan a 
year ago was declared unconstitutional on account of 
certain technical defects in its form. Over twenty 
counties had declared themselves in favor of no license 
before the law was nullified. The definite gains 
for temperance during the year have been mainly 
through the local option system, the principal ex- 
ception of this general statement being the success- 
ful working of the Brooks High License law in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in both of which cities 
the number of saloons has been reduced to nearly 
one-fourth the former number. The will of the 
community expressed through the local option 
method has been so successfully enforced in many 
of the principal towns of Massachusetts, and espe- 
cially in Cambridge, that even its opponents have 
generally conceded its entire practicability. The 
greatest victories, however, for local option have 
not been gained in New England, but in the South. 
Every Southern State except Maryland and Louis- 
iana has now passed a local option law, and the 
fight against the saloon is being carried on with a 
success which indicates a strong moral sentiment 
behind the statute book. The most important 
events of the year adverse to prohibitory legislation 
have been the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court affirming that a State has no power to forbid 
railroads to bring liquor within its borders, and the 
disastrous defeat of the Prohibition amendment to 
the West Virginia Constitution. The Prohibition 
movement as a political movement has not made 
any striking advances. Four years ago in the Pres- 
idential election it cast 150,000 votes; in the elec- 
tion last month it cast 248,000. This increase, 
although considerable in itself, was a disappoint- 
ment to Prohibitionists, and the fact that Prohibi- 
tion made no gains in States where the local option 
method is in force indicates that no real progress 
has yet been made toward convincing temperance 
men generally of the wisdom or practicability of 
national prohibition. But if Prohibition as a method 
has not made any striking gain, temperance reform 
as a principle has made i immense gains during the 
past year, and the fact “that the Republican party 
identified itself with the ptinciple of high license in 
New York and New Jersey affords the very best 
indication of the importance of the temperance 
movement. 

Important progress has been made during the 
year toward a better adjustment of the relations of 
our Government to the Indians and of the Indians 
themselves to their environment. Carly in the 
year, under the recent bill, the allotment of lands in 
severalty was begun, and later in the year an 
attempt was made to open the Sioux reservation 
on the basis of agreement with the Indians them- 
selves. So far this attempt has not been successful, 
but the opening of the reservation on the principles 
first enunciated at the Lake Mohonk Conference 
two years ago is simply a question of time. The 
interest of the people at large in the Indian ques- 
tion is steadily increasing because they are coming 
to have a fuller knowledge of the facts, and dur- 
ing the next few years, with the legislation now 
secured and with that which will supplement it in 
various directions, there is a good hope that the 
Indian question may cease to be one of the ques 
tions of the day, and that the Indian may become 
an American citizen, holding his own land in his 
own person, protected by laws administered under 


the eye of properly organized courts, with proper 
educational advantages, and with the disappearance 
of the tribal system which bound him to the bar- 
barous past. 4 

Abroad, the year has been one of apprehension 
and preparation. So long as the great Continental 
States keep up their present armaments, the one 
absorbing question will be the question of war or 
peace. Germany has passed, with far less perturba- 
tion than would have been anticipated, through the 
trying experience of losing two of the most popular, 
able, and widely beloved rulers of modern times. 
At a great age, after a life of extraordinary vicis- 
situdes, crowned by extraordinary success, sur- 
rounded by as able and loyal servants as ever 
monarch gathered about him, the Emperor William 
succumbed to the fate common to all men. The 
shadow of death was already resting upon the 
Emperor Frederick at the hour of his coronation, 
and his too brief reign only served to emphasize the 
nobility of his character and aims and the deep 
and lasting affection of the German people for the 
most popular Crown Prince Germany has ever had. 
Germany has passed quietly through its double ex- 
perience of real loss. The new Emperor is appar- 
ently desirous of maintaining peace, and although - 
his speeches indicate that the military temper of 
his grandfather rather than the civic aspirations of 
his father form his ideal, it is probable that the 
great responsibilities of his position will temper 
his youthful ardor with a discretion and self- 
restraint with which he was not credited. So long 
as Bismarck lives, moreover, the policy of Ger- 
many is likely to remain unchanged. 

In France a change in the Presidency brought 
about last year by the action of the Chamber of 
Deputies was accompanied with much talk and many 
predictions of revolution. But so far these prophe- 
cies of evil remain unfulfilled. Even the failure of 
the Panama Canal Company, an event which had 
been anticipated with the greatest anxiety in France 
and with no small apprehension throughout the world, 
has passed off as quietly as an ordinary bankruptcy. 
The situation is, however, not without its perils, 
the chief of these being the apparent decay of the 
enthusiasm for the Government among the people 
at large. The star of Boulanger has taken an un- 
certain and devious course through the political 
heavens. More than once it has apparently set, 
especially after the undignified duel with Floquet ; 
but it is now apparently again in the ascendant, 
and nothing indicates the vagueness of the dissatis- © 
faction with the Republic, and the absence of any- 
thing like an antagonistic political force of definite 
aim and tendency, than the fact that so weak a man 
as Boulanger can keep himself so long in the eyes 
of the country. 

The absorbing question in England is still the 
Irish question, and. it is only by a long view back- 
ward that one sees any evidence of advance toward 
a settlement of this historic trouble. Home Rule 
has gained no decisive victories during the past 
year, although in the great majority of by-elections 
it has secured either the return of its candidates or 
a reduction of the Conservative vote. It has been 
said repeatedly of late that the House of Commons 
no longer represents the popular opinion. This 
claim on the part of the Home Rulers is probably 
premature. The real gain forthe cause of Ireland 
is to be found in the f e Irish question 
occupies the first place in the thought of England 
to-day, and that for the first time it is a question 
between Englishmen and not between Irishmen and 
Englishmen, and that the greatest man in England 
is the leader of the-Home Rule party. These facts 
in themselves produce a deeper and deeper impres- 
sion on the English mind, and are of immense im- 
portance to the final settlement ef the Irish ques. 
tion. Moreover, the Conservative Ministry, although 
administering with consistent severity the legisla- 
tion of coercion in Ireland, by a measure to extend 
the operation of the Ashburton bill bare shown 
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themselves friendly to the creation of an Irish 
peasant proprietary. 

The Eastern question has been quiescent through- 
out the year. The situation in the Balkan princi- 
palities remains essentially unchanged, and no new 
developments have taken place in the far East. 
Russian activity is unabated ; railroads are opening 
up the remoter sections, and the long policy of Rus- 
sia is being consistently adhered to. Africa has 
been during the entire year the scene of the great- 
est commercial and diplomatic activity. The story 
of the English in Egypt, of Emin Pasha and Stan- 
ley, of the various trading companies and the com- 
plications growing out of their rivalries, has been 
told in fullin our columns. In Africa, as elsewhere 
among half-civilized or barbarous peoples, the policy 
of the great States of Europe has been apparently 
a purely selfish one. To this statement, however, 
one exception must be made. Germany, England, 
andthe Great Powers have recently united in a naval 
demonstration along the east coast for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, and there is good hope that 
this governmental action, supported by the grow- 
ing popular sentiment awakened by the zeal and 
eloquence of Cardinal Lavigerie, may result in the 
effacement of the traffic which curses equatorial 
Africa. 


MR. OGDEN’S LETTER. 


W:* call the especial attention of our readers to 
a letter from the partner of Mr. John Wana- 
maker printed in another column. The sentence 
respecting Mr. Wanamaker of which Mr. Ogden 
complains occurred in an Outlook paragraph sum- 
marizing some of the indications of a singular 
inertia in the prosecution of corruptionists. This 
sentence was as follows: “ Mr. John Wanamaker, 
who is charged with having made a large contribu- 
tion for the purpose of buying votes, and with 
expecting a Cabinet position in recompense, has not 
called on either church or State for any inquiry 
into the facts.” | 

In common with the church universal, we have 
held Mr. Wanamaker in high esteem. He is not 
only a merchant of rare executive ability and of 
untarnished reputation, not only a consistent and 
honored member of a Christian church, but he has 
been noted for his Christian beneficence and his 
Christian activities. Certainly The Christian 
Union will not hold him in any less esteem because 
he has carried the same generous disposition and 
public enterprise into the service of the party whose 
triumph he believes important to the welfare of the 
country. Such aman is not to be condemned on 
newspaper gossip; such a reputation is not to be 
tarnished by the breath of anonymous gossip- 
mongers. With all that Mr. Ogden has said to this 
effect we are in entire accord. 

But we beg Mr. Ogden, and those friends who 
are near to Mr. Wanamaker, and whom Mr. Og- 
den may be regarded.as representing, to put them- 
selves in the place of that great body of Christian 
men whose complaint we believe we have truly, 
though somewhat too mildly, represented. What 
are the facts? Ina great Presidential campaign an 
enormous campaign fund is raised, far too large to 
be capable of proper expenditure in legitimate and 
honest expenses. To this fund Mr. Wanamaker 
and other honorable Christian men of wealth are 
large givers. It is put into the hands of a man 
notorious as a politician whose methods in the past 
are not above suspicion and have been vigor- 
ously condemned by the best organs of his own 
party. In the election it is openly alleged by some 
of the contributors to this fund that the money has 
been used in the purchase of votes; and one vender 
of votes is turned out of his party because he did not 
deliver the goods he was paid for. Eye-witnesses 
testify to seeing men marched to the polls in groups 
of five or ten by the “ workers” who had them in 
charge. It is as well established as anything can 
be without a judicial investigation that both par- 


ties resorted to bribery and corruption on a large 
scale ; and that the funds contributed by Christian 
men were employed for that purpose. The elec- 
tion over, the books in which the accounts of the 
expenditures were kept are burned. These are the 
cold, hard, disagreeable facts—facts that are not 
denied or doubted; facts none of which rest on 
mere newspaper reports. They do not justify the 
suspicion that these Christian gentlemen gave their 
money to buy voters for their party or positions for 
themselves; but they do call on these Christian 
gentlemen to make instant and vigorous demand 
for an inquiry into the disposition of the funds 
which they furnished, and the condign punishment 
of any man who used them for corrupt purposes. 
If Mr. Wanamaker contributed his money for 
legitimate expenses, as we are bound to assume that 
he did, and if it was used for buying voters, as 
there is strong belief that it was, some one has mis- 
appropriated his money; and no one has so great 
an interest as Mr. Wanamaker in bringing that some 
one to punishment. It is because we are jealous 
for his reputation and that of those who share this 
responsibility with him, and for the Christian 
Church, which in a measure he represents, that we 
call on him to use that rare executive power of his 
to compel an inquiry into the use of the funds 
which he and his associates contributed, and the ex- 
posure of the men who abused the trust reposed in 
them. It is possible for him, by an acquiescent 
silence, to tarnish the name of Christian; it is 
possible for him, by vigorous action, to give to it a 
new luster. 


COUNTING THE GOALS. — 


[* is one of the characteristics of men of great 
energy of nature that they are never able to rest 
content with any success; each achievement seems 
to reinforce the impulse toward greater action. 
This trait is often interpreted as a weakness, as an 
indication of restlessness or discontent, or of inabil- 
ity to know when one is well off. It is oftener, 
however, the sign of astrong will and a large mind ; 
the evidence of a personality whose chief joy is in 
its own development and not in any external suc- 
cess. A man like Mr. Gladstone will never stop 
and accept his career as finished ; he will always 
be pressing on, and as he moves forward those who 
cannot move with him drop from his side and be- 
come either his critics or his enemies. A great 
artist can never rest content with any fame which 
comes to him. There are always before his mind 
greater things to be done than he has yet been able 
to accomplish. No picture, however bold in con- 
ception and splendid in execution, satisfies him. 


The insatiable thirst for expression, the love of. 


activity, which are part of his genius forever urge 
him on; one goal is no sooner reached than the 
eager eye searches for the next ; and so the whole 
life becomes an uninterrupted race, the joy of 
which is to be found, not in counting the goals that 
have been passed, but in the consciousness that one 
has put forth his whole strength. The man of 
great business or executive capacity never reaches 
the point which he is willing should mark the bound- 
ary of his activity; he continually broods over the 
enterprises he has in hand, seeking where he may 
expand, enlarge, and stimulate them. It is not the 
money returns for which such a man works; it is 
sheer love of getting out of himself that which 
gives him the consciousness of his own power. 
Contentment with one’s opportunities and cir- 
cumstanees as good material and _ tools with which 
to work is one of the happiest conditions into which 
a man can bring himself; but contentment with 
what one has done and achieved as the full measure 
of his work always marks the end of growth. 
When the energies pause, and the worker settles 
down, he may find comfort and ease, but the inspi- 
ration of the great struggle is no longer with him ; 
his real life is finished unless he takes into some 
other field that energy which has secured him suc- 


cess. Not to rest content with the winning of any 
goal or the doing of any work is the duty of every 
man who wishes to get and make the most out of 
life. For the real joy of living is to be found, as 
the greatest of teachers long ago said, not in receiv- 
ing but in giving. The real joy of life lies in the 
putting forth continuously of one’s whole strength, 
lies in the consciousness that one’s nature is stead- 
ily expanding by use. There is in all human 
achievement, however noble, an element of imper- 
fection which teaches those who are clear-sighted 
enough to see that no such achievement is final. 
The greatest work of genius ever put on page or 
carved into stone or painted on canvas was not half 
so great as the soul which fashioned it. Its real 
value to the world lies, not in its approach to per- 
fection, but in the testimony which it bears that men 
are capable of these higher things, and that there 
are in the soul of man these glorious possibilities. It 
is much more to the world that such a man as 
Dante has lived in it than that it possesses his im- 
mortal poem, since the only thing of supreme value 
to society is the soul of man. 

The danger to a strong nature comes when a great 
success has seemed to put the world in debt to it, 
when the praises of men make a chorus in which 
the inner voice is sometimes drowned. So long as 
a man’s life is in his work, and not in the rewards 
of his work, he is safe from temptation ; but when 
his interest is transferred from his work to that 
which his work brings him, he has already yielded 
to the subtlest of all temptations. This continuity 
of struggle, this uninterrupted putting forth of 
energy, does not mean restlessness of spirit or fever- 
ishness of mood. On the contrary, it means that 
deep strength and that profound quietude which 
come with the consciousness that one has a great 
undertaking on his hands. It is often said that 
only the busy men are men’ of leisure. They are 
the only men, as a rule, to whom the community 
turns for help in the management of its public 
affairs, the only men who put much strength volun- 
tarily into public undertakings. They are able to 
do this because they have trained themselves to 
bear heavy responsibilities without undue anxiety, 
and to put forth great efforts without irritation of 
spirit. Steady work for the love of it, and for the 
satisfaction and peace which it brings, never breaks 
the worker down. On the contrary, it so weakens 
temptations from without, and so destroys inferior 
ambitions and desires, that it gives the whole nature 
steadiness and poise. It is the best cure for rest- 
lessness. The joy of life for strong natures lies in 
a noble activity; a work adequate to the aspirations 
of the soul; a work that brings calm by its magni- 
tude, and by its very demands evokes the best and 
greatest in us. 


THE SPECTATOR IN ENGLAND. 


The Spectator has been taking a look at some things 
on the sea and beyond. It strikes him that Américans 
would, if they managed the transatlantic lines, distrib- 
ute accommodations more equally between the sexes. 
On one of the largest ships we should not find, in ad- 
dition to the smoking-room, the library likewise de- 
yoted to smokers, and the only deck room in which 
ladies could sit at all a small apartment made to hold a 
dozen. This, however, is of a piece with the stingy 
arrangement, known as the “bird-cage,” made for ladies 
in the House of Commons. The open bar and gambling, 
with their coneomitants of tipsy people and profes- 
sional sharpers, still continue, notwithstanding constant 
protest, to the annoyance of a great many passengers. 


How to fill empty seats at church exercises many an 
ingenious mind. The French Protestant congregation 
in the erypt of the cathedral at Canterbury, which has 
worshiped there since the place was opened by Queen 
Elizabeth’s favor to the Walloon refugees, has dwin- 
dled to very small numbers. The Spectator noticed a 
printed advertisement of the services, in which their 
historical attractions were well set forth, with an in- 
timation added of the great benefit to persons desirous 
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of acquiring the French language of attending services 
condacted in that tongue. 


* * 


Whether it is for an employer’s interest to allow his 
servants to take “tips” is a question which the Specta- 
tor has had to answer in the negative. He went with 
friends to visit a certain palace, and was met with a 
courteous statement that it was against the rule to 
admit strangers except by official order. In the parley 
which ensued, the bland manners and staying powers of 
the party proved so persuasive that the custodian, after 
satisfying himself of the respectability of the appli- 
eants, waived all objections, and did the honors of the 
place most handsomely. Of course he received tribute 
at the finish, as from all visitors. But how much the 
expectation of it had to do with his relaxation of the 
rule for weary Americans, who had journeyed to his 
gates in ignorance of his regulations, the Spectator 
thought it needless to conjecture. A similar experience 
on the railway, where he saw an official, after some re- 
fusal and some hesitation, reserve a first-class carriage 
on payment of three fares, instead of four, as required 
by regulation, and afterward accept a “tip” from the 
party thus obliged, deepened the conviction thai “ tip- 
ping” involves some conflict between the employer’s 
interest and that of the employee. 

So far as known, the expression of applause in the 
course of religious services is in our country indulged 
in only in rare or exceptional cases. It was therefore 
a surprise to the Spectator, on visiting an English 
Sunday-school, to find himself saluted, both on entering 
and on leaving, with a hearty clapping of hands, and in 
the course of the impromptu remarks which, after the 
American fashion, he was called on to make, to receive 
the same demonstrations of satisfaction. This was not, 
as might be imagined, from irrepressible small boys, 
but from a large roomful of young men assembled as a 
Bible class. In this and other ways the Spectator 
learned that Englishmen are not the cold and undemon- 
strative folk they are sometimes fancied to be, but 
rather, on occasion, as responsive and enthusiastic as 
any mercurial Americans. 

Together with mosquitoes and hot weather, the Spec- 
tator also very willingly missed, while abroad, the Sun- 
day newspapers. ‘To see London contentedly dispensing 
ith these raises the query why Ne w York cannot. It is 
not New York, but the publishers, who cannot, or think 
they cannot, for the money in it. But that it pays to 
run the newspaper factory seven days in the week, New 
York would have to go without it. The mere labor of 
manufacturing the newspaper is not the only or the 
most objectionable part of the business. The market- 
ing of it is still more objectionable. And if the Sun- 
day newspaper could be placed upon the door-step at 
midnight of Saturday, so that the carrier should have 
his Sunday morning sleep the same as his patrons, and 
the ery of the newsboy and the whistle of the paper 
train be unheard in the land, it would still be an unde- 
sirable thing. We have more news through the week 
than we can digest. We are like mill hands who need 
one day free from the clatter of the looms. The ulti- 
mate objectionableness of the Sunday newspaper is that 
its morning freshet of advertisements, polities, markets, 
fashions, crimes, and casualities tends, more than any 
other one recent innovation, to make Sunday a secular 
day, and hinder the disposition to treat it as a day for 
higher than secular uses. It is singalar that so many 
people, whose creed is that the works only of “ necessity 
and mercy ” are permissible on the Lord’s Day, see no 
inconsistency or harm in patronizing the Sunday news- 
paper. The Sabbath-breaking manufacturer of news- 
papers points to his churchly patrons with especial sat- 
isfaction. The Spectator thinks it quite time for some 
one of them to rise for explanation of the justifiable- 
ness of his fosition in lending moral as well as pecun. 
ary support to such a contradiction of his creed as the 
Sunday newspaper. 

It was somewhat amusing to hear the opinion which 
.nglicans often express in regard to the Queen, that 
‘she is not a good churchwoman.” On inquiry into 

the grounds of this opinion, all that was alleged in sup- 
port of it was her associations in Scotland with the 
Presbyterians. To the further question whether it 
were not, on the whole, wise and politic for the sovereign 
when in Scotland to give practical recognition to the 
fact that the Established Church in that part of the 
United Kingdom is Presbyterian quite as much as the 


Chureh of England is Episcopal, there was not, as 
of course there could not be, any negative. Where- 
upon the Spectator asked one of these complainants 
whether it were not a fact that, in order to be a good 
churchman or churchwoman, “one must be to some 
extent exclusive.” To which the answer was frankly, 
but with bated breath, given in the affirmative. 


The English Post-Office, as well as the English rail- 
way, has something to learn from the American. The 
Spectator has lately seen in the center of London a 
clerk weighing a little book on an old-fashioned balance 
like a grocer’s, with little bits of metal for weights. In 
a large newspaper office in London he has seen a mail- 
ing clerk busy in stamping wrappers with half-penny 
stamps, and elicited the confession that it was very 
tiresome to be obliged to stick fifteen hundred such 
stamps every week. Certainly we do such things 
better here. Having to spend a month in England, the 
Spectator left at home a cable address for emergencies. 
To save expense, it consisted of but one word. On 
visiting the telegraph office in the English town with a 
well-known citizen as voucher, the official stated that it 
was all right, provided one guinea were paid as a 
registration fee for the address. The guinea was 
enough for a year. But the registration was needed 
only fora month. No abatement, however, for that. 
Then the citizen inquired if he might send his office- 
boy to inquire for cablegrams to that address, and 
obtain them if there wereany. No. “ What then will 
you do with it if any cablegram should come to that 
address?” “Send it back to America to be readdressed 
in full,” was the reply. English friends to whom this 
was related urged, forthe sake of the public interest, 
that a remonstrance should be sent to the Postmaster- 
General. Their request was complied with. Several 
months after his return home the Spectator received 
an official document from the British Government, 
stating that the course of the telegraph clerk was ap- 
proved. An experience like this is an aid to patience 
wich suudry red-tape procedures at which we occasion- 
ally complain. 


MR. WANAMAKER DEFENDED.’ 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


EFERRING to the remarks in the last number of 
The Christian Union, in which intimations that Mr. 
John Wanamaker has knowingly been a party to acts of 
bribery and corruption in the late Presidential cam- 
paign are somewhat freely made, I desire to say a few 
words. Of course, the fact that I am Mr. Wanamaker’s 
business associate will probably largely discount any 
statements I may make, save among the small circle 
where I am personally known ; but even that will not, 
I hope, prevent a fair consideration of the little I desire 
to submit to your attention. 

Mr. Wanamaker made a contribution to the campaign 
funds of the National Republican organization, as he 
had a perfect right to do, but no larger in amount than 

iven by a number of others ; as Chairman of the 
National Republican Advisory Committee, he did active 
and energetic work in raising funds for the use of the 
Republican Campaign Committee. But he never raised, 
nor gave, one dollar for the purpose of “ buying votes,” 
nor for any other corrupt purpose. He believed that 
the success of the Democratic party in the late election 
meant disaster to the country, and did his best, legiti- 
mately, to defeat it ; and I am certain that in review- 
ing his action in the light of the — moral standard, 
he sees nothing in it to apologize for or to regret. The 


mention of his name for a place in the Cabinet was. 


simply a spontaneous expression of his fellow-citizens 
that his capacities were equal to a prominent place 
among the advisers of the incoming President, and that 
such a recognition of his eminent services in securing 
Republican success would be natural and right. The 
portfolio of the Postmaster-General has been the fre- 
quent suggestion of journals representing both political 
parties as the natural place, because of his admitted 
organizing faculty. 
coincidence of working in the campaign, to 
which his personal contribution was principally brain 
wer, with the almost universal opinion of the men 
nowing him best that President-elect Harrison would 
strengthen the executive and moral power of his admin- 
istration by, if possible, securing Mr. Wanamaker for 
the place named, has given certain journals a chance to 
formulate a theory, based upon willful falsehoods, that 
Mr. Wanamaker was to have a Cabinet place as a 
consideration for money paid. Then, too, this has been 
followed up, as if to create an atmosphere of deprecia- 
tion, with various other statements more or less false, 
and innuendoes of the meanest and most contemptible 
type, utterly unworthy of decent journalism. What 
Mr. Wanamaker did or did not do was as the Chairman 
of the National Republican Advisory Committee. There-~ 


} See!editorial comment elsewhere,—Eps, C, U. 


fore, what practical force is there in your suggestion 
of a church inquiry into the action of that Committee ? 
Mr. Wanamaker cannot be inquired into singly. As to 
State inquiry, the Holman resolution in the House of 
Representatives covers that, and the alacrity with which 
the Republican press, speaking for the two Nationa- 
Republican Committees, welcomes an impartial investi- 
mg ought to be satisfactory on that point, so far as 

r. Wanamaker is concerned. 

The great influence exercised by your “Outlook 
Column” puts upon you grave responsibilities for its 
utterances ; you are a Christian minister and editor, in 
duty bound to stand by fellow-Christians when the 
record is right. In this case it is the record of a life 
that must and ought to stand against covert attacks ; 
you, or any other Christian man whose life has been 
consistently ordered, have lived in vain if the voice of 
unproved slander and insinuating suspicion is to find 
ready credence in the house of friends. 

In this ease the injury of your article is not canceled 
by the desire expressed at the close to believe all these 
circumstances are capable of an “ innocent interpreta- 
tion.” Practically, you condemn first. but then express 
the hope that the criminals are innocent. You are not 
at this moment in possession of one single fact or re- 
sponsible allegation compromising to Mr. Wanamak- 
er’s position as a Christian man in his relation to the 
recent political campaign. When you have a definite 
issue, then by all means present it. The causes for 
which Mr. isesabes stands are larger and more im- 
portant than any man, however great. Can you not 
read between the lines that it is Christianity that is 
being attacked in his person and character ? 

The animus of this personal criticism may readily be 
traced, but I forbear, having already been forced by 
the subject into greater demands upon your time and 
my own than is desirable. It is but just to Mr. Wana- 
maker to state that is this written entirely upon my 
own and without his knowledge. 

ours very truly, Rosert C, OGpen. 


wt 


LOCAL OPTION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
CITIES. 


By FRANK Foxcrort. 


HE Massachusetts system of regulating the 
liquor traffic is ordinarily described as a license 
system. It would be more exact to say that it is a 
prohibitory system, which relaxes locally into a 
license law when the qualified voters of any city or 
town so determine. Annually, in the towns at the 
spring “town meetings,” and in the cities at the 
municipal elections in December, the voters are 
required to answer “Yes” or “No” to the ques- 
tion, “Shall licenses be granted for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in this town?” If a majority of 
them vote in the negative, that settles the question 
for a year from the first of May following. The 
prohibition is absolute, except as regards the licens- 
ing of druggists, which rests in the discretion of 
the local authorities. If a majority of the votes 
cast answer “ Yes,” then licenses may be granted 
in that city or town ; but, even in this case, the local 
authorities have a wide discretion, and may refuse 
to grant licenses in spite of a popular verdict in 
favor of license. It is rare that this course is 
taken, but in the city of Haverhill this year the 
Board of Aldermen refused to license any appli- 
cants, although the vote of the city, by a small 
majority, had been cast in favor of that system. 
In general, it may be said that in Massachusetts the 
saloon doors open, in any city or town, only as the 
voters vote them open. 

The annual recurrence of this question, put point- 
blank to the voters, unencumbered with any issues 
of parties or candidates, gives an interesting oppor- 
tunity to study the fluctuations of public sentiment 
with reference to the regulation of the liquor traf- < 
fic. Some communities vibrate back and forth be- 
tween license and no-license, with something of a 
pendulum movement. Some appear to be yov- 
erned by caprice, while others maintain a given 
policy steadily from year to year. The fluctuations 
in the vote are caused sometimes entirely by local 
conditions, such as the effective or ineffective en- 
forcement of the law; and, again, they are of a 
general character, and point to some marked change 
in the feeling of the people. This year the votes 
of the cities under the local option law at the elee- 
tions on the fourth and eleventh of December are 
of peculiar interest, as illustrating the effect upon 
the system of (1) a high license law, enacted but 
not yet in force, and (2) an approaching vote on 
the question of constitutional prohibition. 

The twenty-five cities exhibit a change in the 

gregate vote from a license majority of 11,230 in 
1887 to a majority on the same side of 30,270 in 
1888. Does this point to a change of public senti- 
ment in favor of the licensed saloon? Is the “ anti- 
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saloon” feeling in Massachusetts declining? A 
superficial examination of the returns would sug- 
gest an affirmative answer to these questions; and 
that answer is, in fact, given with a good deal of 
positiveness and unconcealed satisfaction in certain 
quarters. Buta more careful scrutiny of the re- 
~ sults makes against this solution of the problem. 
There are local conditions first to be considered. 
The cities carried against license last year, and 
lost this year, are Lawrence, Fitchburg, Chelsea, 
and Woburn. Lawrence is a manufacturing city, 
which voted against license in 1887 in one of 
those gusts of popular resentment against the arro- 
gance of the saloon interests which occasionally in- 
terrupt the established policy even of our large 
cities. License is the normal condition of Lawrence ; 
no-license was an exceptional episode. In Chelsea 
and Fitchburg, inadequate enforcement of the law, 
with no organized public sentiment behind it, caused 
a small no-license majority in 1887 to be changed 
into an adverse majority this year. In both cities 
it is the same familiar story of communities which 
let things drift, and accomplish reforms, if at all, 
only by spasms. Woburn is a small city which, 
as a town, acquired the pendulum habit of voting 
upon this question. In 1886 it was carried for 
license; in 1887, against it; at the town meeting 
last spring, for it—and its first vote as a city only 
reaffirms its action of last spring. Gloucester is 
the one city carried by the saloons last year and 
wrested from them this year. The majority was 
not large either time ; but the no-license sentiment 
was strengthened this year by the moral effect 
produced by the course of the Mayor chosen a year 
ago, who resigned his office rather than affix his 
signature to a license. 

So much for local causes. Now as to the gen- 
eral conditions which affected the result. The effect 
of the largely increased registration of a Presiden- 
tial year, which is always more or less prejudicial 
to the local option vote, and the confusion incident 
toa new method of taking the vote, need not be 
dwelt upon. The chief general causes were, 
first, the fact that a prohibitory amendment has 
passed one Legislature, is reasonably certain to 
pass that just chosen, and in that case will be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people next year ; and, 
secondly, the fact that new high license and limita- 
tion laws take effect next May. The working of 
these new influences was curious. Under the new 
system license will be limited, in Boston, to the ratio 
of one to each five hundred of the population, and, 
outside of Boston, to the ratio of one to each one 
thousand of the population, and the fee for every 
first-class saloon license is fixed at $1,000. The 
application of this system will throw out at once 
one-half or two-thirds of the saloons now licensed 
in Boston and other large cities. A considerable 
part of the no-license vote in Boston and other 
cities is cast ordinarily by men who do not believe 
that prohibition can be effectively enforced in large 
communities, but who have voted “ No” because 
that was the only way in which they could express 
their hostility to the saloons. This class of men 
saw, or believed that they saw, in the new high 
license and limitation legislation a more , effective 
weapon against the saloons, which should, they 
agreed, at least be given a fair trial. They were 
helped to this conclusion by reports, which gained 
extensive credence, that many saloon-keepers in 
Boston, and perhaps in other cities, were organiz- 
ing to vote no-license—first, because they did not 
expect to be able to get license under the new con- 
ditions, and would be better off if all other dealers 
were similarly situated, and, secondly, because they 
thought that by creating demoralization in Boston 
and demonstrating the impossibility of enforcin 
no-license there, they would make votes against the 
prohibitory amendment. This reasoning was plau- 
sible, and the proposed strategy was intelligible. 
Whether the programme was ever sincerely enter- 
_ tained or not no one knows. At all events, it was 
not carried out. The saloon interests voted with 
_ their usual solidity, and they were reinforced by a 
_ considerable number of high license men and others 
who wanted to give the new legislation a trial, or 
who reasoned that the reported change of front on 
the part of the saloons called for a corresponding 
change on their part. In corroboration of this view 
of the causes at work, the fact is to be noticed that 
in the four cities of Boston, Lawrence, Lynn, and 
Lowell, the net increase of the license vote amounted 
to 15,505, which represents more than four-fifths 
of the total net increase. 

One other fact deserves to be noticed ; viz., that, 
with the exception of Gloucester, to which allusion 
has already been made, Brockton and Cambridge : 


were the only municipalities, outside of those steady- 
going no-license cities, Newton, Somerville, Malden, 
and Quincy, which were held this year for no-license. 
In the four cities just named, the saloon interests 
have been so steadily beaten that they have lost 
heart, and no longer make any attempt at a fight. 
Brockton and Cambridge both increased their no- 
license majorities, and the explanation in both cases 
is the same: a good enforcement of the law, an 
organized public sentiment behind it, and a strong 
fight to hold it. In Cambridge the contest was of 
much the same character as that of last year, 
recently described in The Christian Union. A 
citizens’ committee organized the campaign on rec- 
ognized political principles ; contested the registra- 
tion with the enemy; opened headquarters, em- 
ployed clerks and canvassers, made a house-to-house 
canvass of the voters, and published a paper called 
“ The Frozen Truth,” which was sent by mail to all 
of the ten thousand voters on the list, and gave 
them precise information as to the results of 
the system. Diminished arrests for drunkenness, a 
marked falling off in crimes of violence, increased 
deposits in savings banks, a lower tax-rate, a large 
increase in the valuation of the city, and strong 
corroborative personal testimony as to good results 
by local employers, business men, and physicians, 
were some of the points made in “The Frozen 
Truth.” Meanwhile, every Protestant clergyman 
in the city, and two Catholic priests, signed a strong 
appeal to the citizens, and joined in union meetings 
in the churches and in public halls, culminating in 
eight great meetings held in different parts of the 
city on the Sunday night before the election. The 
contest at the polls was hot and stubborn. The 
two Catholic priests referred to—Fathers Scully 
and Mundy—wore no-license badges, and visited 
the precincts in their wards, and Catholics and 
Protestants worked side by side at the voting- 
places. The result was that this city of 60,000 in- 
habitants was carried for the third time against the 
saloons. Thereupon the church bells were rung, 
Father Scully’s first of all, and an impromptu 
jubilee meeting was held in the hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in which the two 
Catholic priests participated. Afterward the liquor 
interests petitioned for a recount, and employed 
counsel, hoping to reduce or demolish the adverse 
majority. When the recount thus obtained in- 
creased the no-license majority from 423, as at 
first announced, to 664, the temperance people felt 
like having a second jubilee. 

The Massachusetts high license law lacks some 
of the stringent features of the system which has 
worked so well in Pennsylvania. How it will operate 
is a problem. This year’s vote, however, indicates 
that, if it works fairly well, it will increase the license 
vote in cities like Beston, where the enforcement of 
no-license is regarded as impracticable. In Cam- 
bridge the high license sentiment is naturally 
strong; but the good results of no-license there are 
so numerous and patent that the voters are not 
likely to be beguiled into making experiments. A 
few saloons, relatively, may be better than many ; 
but Cambridge people are persuaded that it is better 
still to have none. 


MUSIC. 


WAGNER’S PHIL- 
HARMONIC. 
By Epwarp IREN2vus STEVENSON. 


§ te oxen was no concert in this city last week of 
any sort whose interest could be considered 
especial, and orchestral ones were absolutely lacking 
The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, however, gave 
its first concert this winter. A fine performance of 
Wagner’s “ Siegfried” at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House continued the successful season of opera in 
German in its fourth week. 

It is difficult, and fortunately not often necessary, 
to decide in a gallery of masterpieces which picture 
is the greatest, or to maintain which member in 
the group of Wagnerian music-dramas makes the 
strongest appeal to critical sensibility. But popu- 
lar taste—and it can no longer be said that there is 
no such standpoint here from which Wagner is to 
be regarded—popular taste has given “Siegfried ” 
a particular preference. ‘The Valkyr ” attracts by 
its severe beauty and by the magnificence of treat- 
ment in respect to certain episodes ; and the “ Dusk 
of the Gods” has a tragic splendor whose power 
never diminishes. But “Siegfried” makes a claim 
that is many-sided, There is nothing that repels in 
it dramatically ; little in it, musically, that is not vig- 
orously interesting,|to even the less intelligent and 


acquired Wagnerian appreciation. Its grown-up 
fairy-story, quaint and beautiful, is Wagner’s hap- 
piest poetical and lyrical conception—a welcome 
contrast to the dark passions urging onward the 
action of the two other dramas of the Trilogy. The 
humor amuses of those scenes in which the dwarf 
Mime schemes and cajoles with his foundling. 
Wotan here is a Wotan on a more godlike plane of 
free action than in “ Rheingold ” or “The Valkyr.” 
Its hero is perpetually a delight to the imagination, 
and, when the réle is taken by an artist like Mr. 
Max Alvary, to the eye and ear. The shining, 
fearless, innocent young demigod is wondrously 
attractive—this darling of Nature and a protective 

fate, romping with docile forest-creatures, basking 
in the sun, talking with birds, punishing crafty evil, 

and steadfastly pursuing his path toward the only 

woman in the universe fit to be his bride, the 

enchanted Briinnhilde. So well relieved are the 

somber tones in the story and stage-pictures and 

music that the prevailing impression is that of a 

stream of serene melody, cheerfulness, and sun- 

shine. The cast in “Siegfried” this year pre- 
sented again Mr. Max Alvary in the title réle, in 

which he has no successful gpeer to-day, and which, 

by the by, he will assume in the Baireuth Festival 
of 1890. His voice is somewhat fatigued just now 

from doing double work, but its beautiful quality 

and his knowledge of singing made this assumption 

of the part again a pleasure. In physique and act- 
ing Mr. Alvary could not be much improved on. 

Mrs. Fanny Moran-Olden has a difficult task as 

Briinnhilde ; first, because Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch’s 

rendition is fixed in this public’s mind, and, second, 

because the music of Briinnhilde in “fuegfried ” is 
higher in range than in either “The Valkyr” or 
“The Dusk of the Gods,” and Mrs. Moran-Olden’s 

upper register is much less agreeoble and under her 
control than her lower tones. But her success 
was complete. She sang the music with re- 
markable vocal beauty, throwing more charm into 
some well-known phrases of the great final duet. 
than Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch, and it may justly 
be said that her conception of the part is better— 
more dignified, reposeful, and lofty. She gives a 
better idea of Briinnhilde’s confused state of mind 
on being at last freed from her spell by her deliverer, 
and of the mingled dread and joy with which she 
realizes that the penalty of her disobedience to her 
father is not yet wholly paid, but that her free 
agency is dune, her goddess-like independence over, 
and that she faces a new self and a new life which 
for a moment terrify her, in spite of Siegfried’s 
beauty and tenderness. In everything Mrs. Moran- 
Olden does she is artistic, and ber correct intentions 
made clear. We are certain that with time her 
eminent gifts will be fully respected and admired 
in New York. Mr. Fischer sang his accustomed 
part of Wotan with less sonorous effect than last 
year (he, too, has needed a rest), but smoothly. It 
is a pity that the fates did not make Mr. Fischer 
an actor in serious characters. His Wotan is as 
indifferent as his Hans Sachs is good. Mr. Sedl- 
mayer gave such a capital impersonation of the 
tricky, cringing, wheedling Mime that his deficien- 
cies in voice could be overlooked. Mr. Beck (an 
excellent singer and intelligent actor) was the best 
Alberich we have had. He is a valuable artist. 
Miss Traubmann undertook the Forest Bird's Voice, 
with its trying musical figure, with more volume 
of tone than refinement. The orchestra under Mr. 
Seidl played.perfectly. The house was large, and 
there were plenty of recalls for allconcerned. It is 
a pleasant indication of the growth of popular ap- 
preciation of Wagner to see the boxes almost as 
full when the last scene comes on as in the earlier 
acts. To-morrow night’s opera is another Wagner- 
ian favorite here, “ Die Meistersinger.”’ 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic offered as its pro- 
gramme Beethoven’s Second Symphony, an air 
from Boieldieu’s “Jean de Paris,” Molique’s Con- 
certo for Violin in A minor, Dvorak’s “ Symphonic 
Variations,” Opus 78, two Schubert stngs (with 
orchestrated accompaniments by Mr. Theodore 
Thomas), and Liszt’s “ Mazeppa.” Mr. Fischer 
was the vocal soloist, Mr. Max Bendix the violin- 
ist. Mr. Fischer sang agreeably, but with an 
effort. Mr. Bendix played only two movements of 
Molique’s work. This composer (who died twenty 
years ago) is scarcely ever represented in our con 
certs, though he deserves it, in view of the triteness 
of our violinists’ repertory. In style his concertos 
suggest Vieuxtemps and Spohr, the latter composer 
his especial admiration. Mr. Bendix played in an 


elegant and musicianly style, and was applauded 
heartily therefor. : 


The Oratorio Society sings “The Messiah ’”’ to- 
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night, before what promises to be the usual Christ- 
mastide crowded audience. The artists appearing 
are Mme. Emma Fursch-Madi, Miss Anna L. Kelly, 
Miss Emily Winant, Mr. William Dennison, and 
Mr. Emil Fischer—the same selection wisely made 
last month for “ Elijah.” 


TRAMPING IN OLD VIRGINIA. 
By C. B. S. 


IV.—THE END OF THE TRAMP. 


WV HEN we descended the Blue Ridge into the 
Shenandoah Valley, we decided not to put up 
at a hotel in Waynesboro’, but to push on into the 
country and run the risk of being entertained at 
some farmhouse. A little after six we met rather a 
pleasant-looking young fellow along the road, and 
asked him what our chances were. At first he ap- 
parently didn’t know whether to size us up as tramps 
or not. But pretty soon he decided in our favor, 
and told us that he lived at the next house, and 
that, although his father and mother were away, 
perhaps his older brother would take usin. When 
we reached the next house, we found it to be one at 
which we would never have thought of stopping 
unless we were in a tight place. But we felt that 
it was Hobson’s choice, and so were only too glad 
when we were permitted to stay. The family had 
had supper, but the old woman who was keeping 
house for the boys while the parents were away 
started a fire and cooked us a good supper of bacon 
and eggs, corn and beans, and coffee. When the 
older son had finished his work about the barn, 
we had a long talk over the open wood fire on the 
hearth, while the old woman sat by smoking her 
pipe. We found that our young host was a fine 
fellow, with clear, sensible ideas about practical 
affairs. When we told him of the row of liquor 
saloons we had passed on the top of the mountain, 
on the last of which was a sign, “The First and 
Last Chance for a Good Drink of Whisky,” he 
said: “Oh, yes; you were just crossing the county 
line. We have local option in this county.” 
And then he went on to tell us that the law was 
pretty well enforced, and that people generally con- 
sidered it a good thing. He himself was a teeto- 
taler, so that the law had “ never made any differ- 
ence” to him. When we retired, we were given a 
very comfortable bed in the front room, and slept 
soundly. The next morning we had chicken for 
breakfast. On the whole, our entertainment had 
been so much better than we had bargained for 
that we felt that we could not with comfort to our- 
selves pay merely the one dollar for the two of us 
which we had been told was all that any one would 
expect, and which one informant had said “ looked 
as big toa Virginia farmer nowadays as a barn door.” 

That night, for the first time in more than a week, 
the moon shone clear and bright, and the day follow- 
ing was correspondingly beautiful. For the first 
time, we thoroughly enjoyed the scenery. The Blue 
Ridge was near us at our right, the Shenandoah 
Mountains were far to the west at our left. Occa- 
sionally the river came in sight. The country was 
apparently as prosperous as its scenery was de- 
lightful. At noon we overtook a couple of men 
just returning from a morning’s unsuccessful hunt- 
ing, yet still good-humored enough to take us home 
with them to dinner. Before that meal was ready 
the master of the house brought out a fine 
watermelon, which we enjoyed hugely while listen- 
ing to the conversation of his brother, a Confederate 
captain, about the war. During the dinner the 
conversation continued in a most animated way, 
the Captain becoming a trifle boastful about Con- 
federate victories over superior forces, but giving 
interesting pictures of Stonewall Jackson, Robert E. 
Lee, and the battles fought in the Shenandoah 
Valley. When he spoke of the depredations 
wrought by Sheridan’s troops, the foraging parties, 
the burning of crops, and the driving away of 
horses and cattle, the wife of our host took part in 
the conversation, expressing a lingering desire for 
revenge, not against “the poor foreigners who did 
the fighting,” but against the upper classes in the 
North who had the war kept up because they were 
_ making money out of it. As typical of a large part 
of the Northern soldiery, they told of a captured 
German, who was asked, “ What did you want to 
come down and fight us for?” and replied, “ For 
thirteen dollars a month.” They were beaten, they 
claimed, not hy Northern bravery, but by Northern 
money. Pretty soon, however, the conversation 
assumed a lighter and pleasanter tone, through a 
stupid question of the writer, who, forgetful of recent 
events, asked, “ How would General Sheridan be 


received if he should come down here now? To 
which our hostess cleverly replied, “We should 
probably be considerably scared, as we are afraid of 
ghosts.” 

That afternoon we stopped at a country store to 
get some twine, and found quite a crowd of well-to- 
do farmers sitting about on chairs, boxes, and 
counters, talking politics. To our surprise, fully 
half of them were Republicans. One of these soon 
suggested that the Democratic storekeeper should 
“set up” a watermelon. This he did, and one of 
us paid for another, and the whole crowd ate and 
talked together. Needless to say, there was no 
bitter partisan feeling aroused. 

That night we had the courage, if that word will 
be permitted, to stop at the finest house we had seen 
in the whole day’s tramp. We did it largely for 
the sake of the experience, and we had just the 
experience we wanted. We were received with 
the hospitality upon which Virginia prided her- 
self in ante bellum days. The family consisted 
of the father, mother, five young ladies, and a couple 
of boys. If we had had letters of introduction we 


could not have been treated better as guests and’ 


friends. We soon saw that we were going to have 
difficulty about paying, and the next morning we 
found it to be quite impossible. We were even 
urged to stay longer. It would be a pleasure to 
describe this family, were it not that it was the very 
type of a family which would not wish to be 
described. 

Agreeable as the experience was, we did not want 
another such a one, and the next night we pushed 
on in the moonlight to reach a hotel where we 
knew we could pay our way. The day following 
we reached Luray. During these two days we had 
a number of interesting talks about bribery in the 
elections. We were uniformly told that fully a third 
of the voters in that district sold their votes if they 
could get anybody to pay for them. This applied 
not only to the negroes but to the poor whites. On 
election day the fences about the polling-places would 
sometimes be fairly lined with floaters waiting to be 
bought. “ What werethe prices? Well, it differed 
different years. Some years it would be a few 
drams of whisky, or perhaps an order for a pair of 
boots, and then again the prices would run as high 
as three or five dollars for a vote.” 

The day after we reached Luray we tramped 
across the Shenandoah Valley over the mountain and 
down into the Valley of Virginia, which we had been 
told all along was much finer than the valley we 
were in. We found that our Virginian acquaintances 
were much like those European travelers who in 
talking about Europe with you mention over one 
place after another till they find one that you have not 
visited, and then suddenly enthuse, and enlarge upon 
the beauties and interest of this place, as if it were 
the one thing in Europe worthseeing. The Valley of 
Virginia was indeed a magnificent valley, richer and 
more fertile than the Shenandoah, but not its equal 
in beauty of scenery. We spent the night in tht 
old town of Newmarket. In the morning we at- 
tended the negro church. We were told that the 
darkies never went to morning church until every- 
body was there, and so we tried todo as the darkies 
did. But we did not sueceed. Going half an hour 
late, we found but three people in the church, and 
the minister not yet arrived. We took a walk, and 
returned in quarter of an hour. This time the 
minister was there, and we took our seats near the 
window and waited for the congregation. After 
a while we noticed that nobody but women sat on 
our side of the church. As quickly and quietly as 
possible we changed our seats. Finally, when the 
congregation numbered twenty-five, the service 
began. The opening remarks of the clergyman 
were evidently for the especial benefit of my friend 
and myself. He apologized for the tardiness of 
the audience and the smallness of its number. 
‘We read in the Good Book,” he said, “that cer- 
tain people prefer the darkness rather than the 
light. Those words of Scripture seem to apply to 
our colored congregations, which are very big at 
night and very small in the morning.” In the 
prayers which were offered the striking thing was 
the continual repetition of the same phrases, like 
the constantly recurring refrains in primitive litera- 
tures, or like the responses in the ritual. The ser- 
mon was not so bad as we had thought possible. 
It was disjointed, it was intellectually weak, and, 
above all, it hit nothing; yet the same might be 
said of many sermons which give apparent satisfac- 
tion to some of the wealthiest congregations in our 
largest cities. It was fluent, and there were but 
few grammatical mistakes. “The apostle here 
contained,” a phrase which the preacher used again 


and again in expounding the doctrine of the text, 
was the only one which gave us any difficulty. 
One of us thought that he was trying to say, “The 
apostle here contended,” and the other that he was 
using the word contained for maintained. But the 
ehief feature of the service was the taking up of 
the collection. A wild melody which suggested 
the jungles of Africa was started, and the basket 
was passed around. No one contributed except 
my friend and myself. But the singing did not 
stop when the deacon returned to his place by the 
pulpit. On and on it went, wilder and more inar- 
ticulate, the leader not being even tasked to furnish 
a new opening line for each stanza. Finally one 
brother walked forward, handed his contribution to 
the deacon in the presence of the congregation, and 
returned to his seat. In a few minutes he was fol- 
lowed by another, who did likewise. Then a sister 
felt moved to confess her Lord before men. And 
so it went. When this service had continued about 
ten minutes, the writer noticed a young man in the 
seat in front of him pull a half-dollar out of his 
pocket, which he sat for some minutes fingering, 
and then rose and walked forward. The fear that 
he was going to give this unreasonable sum was 
soon dissipated. He handed the half-dollar to the 
deacon, and then, in the presence of the congrega- 
tion, waited for his change. The collection lasted 
within a few minutes as long as the sermon, and 
amounted to $2.84. 

Returning to Luray, we spent two delightful days 
there. Of the wonders of its now famous cavern, 
the marvelous stalactites and stalagmites, the writer 
has neither the ability nor the desire to speak. He 
would soon find himself using the apparently exag- 
gerated phraseology of the railroad and summer 
resort prospectuses. Too much could not be said 
of the beauty of the Luray Valley. On Sunday 
evening, after a storm, when the sun shone out just 
before setting, and the clouds in each part of the 
heavens refleeted a different light, the scene was so 
beautiful as to touch the deeper nature of the most 
indifferent who saw it. Just as we were enjoying 
it most, we happened to turn in a new direction, and 
in a moment our sense of exaltation was dispelled. 
Just in front of us, about two hundred yards from 
the hotel piazza, stood a perfectly tremendous sign 
bearing in great glaring letters the legend : 


Smirnu’s Brrep Beans Cure HEADACHE. 


The worship of nature may be pagan, but in a 
land of religious freedom it has a right to protee- 
tion against the desecrations of the bigoted votaries 
of the golden calf. 

At the Luray Inn the people were much like 
ourselves—none of them interesting. But at Shen- 
andoah Junction, where the writer was compelled 
to wait two hours at midnight in the railway station 
on his way North, he met an old Confederate soldier 
—a private—who gave me a picture of the hard- 
ships which his class suffered during the war. 
“ When the war broke out,” he said, “ we poor peo- 
ple were just fools enough to go intoit. We didn’t 
have anything to lose, even if all the South were 
freed. In fact, we would have been a great deal 
better off. But we didn’t see it that way in those 
days, and were pretty near as anxious to fight as 
the aristocrats were. We didn’t wait to be drafted ; 
we volunteered. For the first year we fared pretty 
well, but after that we got mighty sick of it. Half 
the soldiers in Lee’s army would have deserted if 
they had dared, and lots of them did it. . . . No, 
we never had any elections. I don’t remember an 
election from the time the war opened till it closed. 
. . . For six months before we marched to Gettys- 
burg we were on half-rations. During the march 
we had all we wanted to eat, but after the battle 
our rations were cut down to half and three- 
quarters. . . . Full rations were a quarter of a pound 
of meat a day. You can calculate how much 
quarter-rations were.” When the writer mentidned 
the old story of the Confederate soldier in the per- 
simmon tree who told his officer that he “ was try- 
ing to fit his mouth to the size of his rations,” my 
fellow-traveler said that there was more truth than 
fun about the story. “ When it came to forced 
marches on short rations,” he went on, “ we nearly 
starved. I had made up my mind to desert, when 
I got a chance to join Mosby’s raiders. From that 
time on I lived well. We made a good many good 
hauls. One week, when I happened to be away, 
unluckily, we captured a Federal pay train, and each 
private got over $500 as his share. . . . We work- 
ing people are mighty glad that the war ended as 
it did. The old farms have been broken up. There 
are twice as many people own land as used to, and 
there is a good deal more work at better wages.” 
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CHURCH MUSIC AS IT IS. 
By S. PRATT, 


Associate P: Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology 
| Theological Seminary. 


V.—HYMN-BOOKS. , 


HE number of different hymn-books that have 
been put forth during the last twenty-five years 

and that have found acceptance among our churches 
is surprising. Over thirty distinct collections were 
reported in use in the public services of the churches 
reached by my inquiry. In their prayer-meetings 
and Sunday-schools a large number more were 


about one hundred collections of all grades. Out- 
side these two denominations still other books are 
in use, and the number is steadily increasing; so 
that it is a task of no small magnitude to keep one’s 
self informed about the characteristics and merits 
of all the books now before the public. It would 
seem as if the necessary qualities in a manual of 
church song might be so fixed by thorough investi- 
gation that a standard or typical hymnal might be 
constructed. Several of the denominations, like the 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, and 
others, have issued denominational hymnals of great 
merit. None of these, in the nature of the case, is 
likely to cirgulate much beyond the denomination 
in which it originated; and within the denomina- 
tion, except, of course, in the instance of the Epis- 
copal hymnal, their currency depends upon the 
liking of the various congregations. The working 
of this principle of choice is seen in the following 
table, from which it appears that the “ Presbyte- 
rian Hymnal” is used in less than half of the 
seven hundred Presbyterian churches reporting. 
The Congregationalists have never issued a strictly 
denominational hymn-book, though both the “ Sab- 
bath Hymn-Book” of Andover and the “ Book of 
Praise’ of the Connecticut General Association 
have a marked denominational flavor. The table 
below presents the percentages of the nine most 
common hymnals, arranged in order of their first 
issue. Since these statistics were gathered, one or 


- two notable collections have appeared, which have 


doubtless found users more or less ; indeed, “ Laudes 
Domini” was too new a book in 1886 to have fairly 
found its publie. 
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Notice the surprising persistence of the two bouks 
that head the list, one of which came out just before 
the war, and the other just after the war. That the 
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.“ Sabbath Hymn-Book,” with all its extravagant 


didacticism and its antiquated music, should still be 
important enough to require mention here is amaz- 
ing; while the fact that the “ Songs for the Sanct- 
uary,” which in its day was certainly an epoch- 
making book, should still, after more than twenty 
years, outrank all others is most remarkable. 
“Songs for the Sanetuary” fills much the same 
place of honor as a kind of type and forerunner in 


this country that “Hymns Ancient and Modern”’ 
does in England. It is an eloquent testimony of 


‘the popular estimate of Dr. Charles S. Robinson’s 
labors as an editor of hymnals that forty-six per 
cent. of the nearly fourteen hundred churches re- 
ported above use one or the other of his four books, 
“Songs for the Sanctuary,” “ Psalms and Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs,” “Spiritual Songs,” and 
“Laudes Domini.” As to differences between the 
large and small churches, and between the two 
denominations, not much can be said, except that 
the Congregationalists seem to be much more prone 
to scatter their favor among many books than the 
Presbyterians. The influence of locality appeared 


| in one or two cases, the “Sabbath Hymn-Book ” 


being confined to New England, the “Church 
Hymn-Book ” being more common in New York, 
and “Christian Praise”” more common in the in- 
terior than elsewhere. 

Every one of these hymnals is supposed to be 
specially constructed for the encouragement of con- 
gregational singing, but it was impossible to secure 
trustworthy accounts of their relative success. So 
many elements enter into the problem of congrega- 
tional music that good singing may coexist with a 
poor book, or vice versa. 


One of my more experienced and thoughtful in- 
formants remarked that the “paucity of hymn-books 
was a curious phenomenon in many churches.” It 
was hardly expedient to gather statistics of the 
number of books in proportion to the average 
number of the congregation, though some few sur- 
prisingly small figures were given incidentally. 
But a fairly complete report was made of the 
ownership of the church hymnals, of which the 
following table isa summary. It is a somewhat 
remarkable fact that the great majority of the 
churches expect the people to provide themselves 
with hymnals for the Sunday service, while it is 
generally customary for the churches themselves to 
furnish hymnals for other church services. I am 
unable to say which method is becoming more com- 
mon, though the discrepancy between the Eastern 
and Western percentages perhaps indicates that 
ownership by the church is coming more and 
more into favor. 
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Churches 28 
a Over 300 0 66/8 9 
b Under 300 — 567 264 831 


8° 6168 16 16/80 Il 9 


Notice (1) that church ownership, entirely or in 
part, is decidedly more common at the West than 
at the East; (2) that church ownership is some- 
what more common in the smaller churches than in 
the larger, especially in the West. 

I am inclined to think that this subject of how 
best to provide a sufficient equipment of hymnals to 
render congregational singing easy merits more 
discussion than it has yet received. 


The information received about the hymn-books 
that are used in prayer-meeting and Sunday-school 
services is naturally much more miscellaneous and 
difficult to present suggestively than that about 
church hymn-books. It is also more uncertain to 
hold true for more than a year or two, on account 
of the frequent changes of hymnal, especially in 
the Sunday-school, which are regarded necessary. 
There can be no doubt that too little attention is 
paid to the nature of the lesser hymnals of our 
churches, both in their relation to the church 
hymnals and in their influence upon the general taste 
of congregations. I find that only an insignificant 
proportion of the churches use the same book in all 
three kinds of service, or books of the same series ; 
or, in other words, that only aslight attempt seems 
to be made to use the singing of the private gather- 
ings of the church as a preparation for that of 
public services. It is also evident to a pitiable 
degree that many churches are training their young 
people in the Sunday-school to misunderstand or 
despise music as an adjunct of worship. The 
amount of Sunday-school hymn-book literature 
reported is bewildering, and the quality of it 
repeatedly confessed to be bad. After studying 
the subject carefully, I conclude that nothing 
specially suggestive can be presented without going 
into tedious details. 

One item of information, however, is of interest ; 
namely, the extent of the use of the “Gospel 


the under consideration. As 
ac nal these “Hymns” are, of course, 
very rare ; bat they have Neen thought by many to 
be specially serviceable in the prayer-meeting, and 
even in the Sunday-school. There can be no doubt, 
I presume, that certain so-called “ Gospel Hymns” 
are exactly suited to certain occasions and places ; 
but there is little doubt also that an exclusive use 
of these “ Hymns” on all occasions of private con- 
ference and worship is harmful to taste, thoughtful- 
ness, and spirituality | Accordingly, the statistics 
presented herewith are decidedly interesting, since 
they show the position that two denominations have 
taken about this matter, seemingly so small, but 
really so influential upon the progress of opinion 
and habit toward an ideal form of church music. 
By many thoughtful musicians the “craze” for the 
“Gospel Hymns” is soberly regarded as a substan- 
tial injury to the musical sense of the country, and 
the religious value of the general style of music 
which they typify is coming to be questioned more 
and more. Let us see, therefore, exactly how the 
matter stands in the field under examination. 
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Notice (1) that the “Gospel Hymns” are more 
used in the West than in the East, especially in the 
larger churches ; (2) that the smaller churches use 
them very much more than the larger; (3) that 
they are somewhat more popular among the Pres- 
byterians than among the Congregationalists. At- 
tention should be directed to each of the items pre- 
sented—to the number of churches that abjure the 
“Gospel Hymns” entirely, to those which depend 
upon them in all their private meetings, to those 
that use them in the prayer-meeting, where they 
are most suitable, and to those which are educating 
their youth upon them. It would be quite impos- 
sible to estimate how many schools which do not 
use the collection distinctively called “Gospel 
Hymns” are using music of the same or lower 
grade, and surely the facts given are unpromising 
enough. 


In connection with this and other inquiries, I 
have encountered many expressions of diseontent 
with the large hymnals that are now most promi- 
nent. It is complained that they are too large and 
costly, that they contain too many didactic and 
special hymns, and that they are not consistently 
contrived as manuals for musical devotion. Every- 
where there ‘is a cry for a small but good book. 
Publishers say that the difficulty about small books 
is that they meet the taste of but one class of pur- 
chasers, and so are poor investments. They claim 
that they must make their books large enough to 
meet diverse tastes and thus reach several different 
publics. Possibly this is d business, but there 
seem to be many cases where it is operating to 
exclude all high-grade books, and so is holding 
back the progress of church music. Evid 
there are sume problems yet to be solved in the 
direction vf charch hymnals. Doubtless they will 
be solved whenever sound liturgical principle and 
real business common sense act together in just the 
right proportion, but surely neither element of suc- 
cess can succeed without the other, 
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By way of general summary, a few remarks may 
be appropriate, following the three lines of com- 
parison adopted in speaking of the several tables 
presented. (1) On the whole, the West compares 
very favorably with the East. It has less resources, 
both traditionally, financially, and artistically ; but 
it has more enterprise, more progressiveness, and 
more earnestness in this matter. (2) The larger 
churches everywhere outstrip the smaller in the 
magnitude and expensiveness of their musical ap- 
pliances, though they are not always careful to 
choose the highest ideals ; while the smaller churches 
are apt to have excellent theories that they are 
too poor or too indolent to carry out. A decay of 
genuine spiritual vitality, whether because of 
material prosperity or the reverse, is sure to mani- 
fest itself promptly in the musical department of 
church life. (3) The Congregationalists appear 
to be less conservative and sometimes more care- 
less about their church music than the Presbyte- 
rians, so that they lay themselves open to consider- 
able reproach in some directions ; but the flexibility 
of their methods enables them, when they do not 
wander from the best road, to progress faster and 
further than their Presbyterian brethren. 


The more I study the facts of the church music 
problem, the more I am convinced that there is in 
all parts of the country a most encouraging amount 
of latent interest in the matter, which only needs to 
see how the various principles of whose existence it 
is dimly conscious may be formulated and gathered 
into a consistent system to show itself in energetic, 
prudent, and permanently effective action. 


JOHNNY BRIGGS, OF THE LEVEL BEST. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By R. W. Raymonp. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 
V.— PRACTICE. 


ERUSALEM CARSON entered with immense 

enjoyment into Johnny’s elaborate plans, and in- 
vented an ingenious code of signals for both day and 
night, for which Mrs. Dorcas Barton and some of 
the girls (who were, by the way, wildly interested, 
and threatened, unless they could *‘ belong,” to set up 
a Level Best of their own) made the flags, while 
Jerry’s indulgent parents supplied no end of can- 
dles. The signals for the Captain’s house were few 
and simple, such as “Send Johnny to me” on one 
side, or “ All right; Johnny’s coming” on the 
other. Jim said he wouldn’t risk longer messages 
at first. But the great Jerusalem cipher was going 
every day between the two boys. They learned all 
sorts of things which they might need to say some 
day, because they must be “ prepared for anything.” 
And one day the wisdom of this preparation was 
plain enough ; for, after Johnny had got home from 
school, the bell sounded, and he saw the signals, 
“Don’t come here! Horse run away! Your 
house! Catch him!” Rushing down to the road, 
he was just in time to seize the bridle of the run- 
away, and hang on until he was victorious. The 
woman in the wagon was, of course, very grateful ; 
but he told her she needn’t thank him. It was all 
due to the new Jerusalem system! 

Almost every day he would scud around to notify 
the members of the Nine about nothing in particu- 
lar, just for practice; and at their weekly meeting 
he would report proudly the progress he had made in 
shortening the time required. They were all inter- 
ested. They clubbed together and gave him a 
watch, and they devised various time-saving arrange- 
ments by which one notice given by the messenger 
could be instantly distributed to two or three mem- 
bers. Finally it came to this: that he had to go to 
three places only, besides the Captain’s, to notify 
everybody; and he reported that within ten min- 
utes after the stroke of the Jerusalem bell he could 
reach the Captain’s house, either from home or 
from school, and within fourteen minutes after he 
had received his orders the last man of the Nine 
would have them. “That's my level best,” said 
he. “I can make it in eight minutes to the Cap- 
tain’s; but what’s the use? I won’t have any 
wind left for the rest of ’em.” . 

Widow Briggs found this new passion of her 
active boy more or less troublesome; but she had 
the sense to see it was better than mere mischief, 
and so encouraged it. On one point, however, she 
made a stand. She said he must undress when he 
went to bed. But he protested that he must be 


prepared for anything; and what kind of prepara- 


tion was a night-gown? He guessed she didn’t 
know what a responsibility it was to be the Mes- 
senger of a Nine in the Level Best. It was just 
like a soldier. Soldiers didn’t wear night-gowns, 
did they? His mother laughed at that, and said, 
“Your father had an undress uniform, at all 
events.” 
dress uniform. Every night Johnny would change 
all his clothes, and go to bed in an entirely differ- 
ent suit, all but the shoes. She wouldn’t let him 
wear shoes in bed; and he gave that up with re- 
gret, since he had found by experiment that putting 
on shoes added four seconds to his level best 
time. 

And nearly every night the Jerusalem bell would 
strike, and he would wake instantly, rush to the 
window, and if he saw the signal “Come here!” 
he would first give the answer, and then away he 
would go at the top of his speed. In exactly seven 
minutes he would be under Jerry’s window, and 
with what breath he had left he would whistle, at 
which Jerry would blow out one of the candles, 
which meant “ All right, go home again;” and in 
eight minutes more he would be back again in his 
own bed fast asleep. Once Jerry made him repeat 
this performance on the same night, but when they 
met the next day to talk it over, Johnny said that, 
although it was good practice, he thought once was 
enough. 

In his zeal he even began night-practice on the 
rest of the Nine. At two o’clock, one cold night, 
Jim Baker was waked by a strange noise at his 
window. At first he only wondered whether he 


had heard anything. When it was repeated he 


was sure he heard it, and wondered what it was. 
The third time, he jumped out of bed, and by the 
time he had reached the window he was wide awake, 
and felt certain it must be a signal from the Mes- 
senger. He threw up the sash. Sure enough, 
there stood Johnny, with another handful of broken 
icicles—the best substitute for gravel which he could 
find in a harry. 

“ Well,” said Jim, “ what is it ?” 

“ How quick,” said Johnny, in a stage-whisper, 
“do you think you could come out and go over to 
Jerry's?” 

“Right away,” replied Jim; “three minutes ;” 
and, murmuring to himself, “ Poor Jerry! I was 
afraid he would get suddenly worse,” he was just 
turning away from the window for the double pur- 
pose of getting his legs out of the draft and into 
something warmer, when Johnny spoke again : 

“ You needn't really go this time if you'd rather 
not. It’s only practice, you know ; I'll call it three 
minutes to begin with.” 

This was really too much! Jim would have 
been hot with anger under any other circumstances, 
but under these circumstances even anger couldn't 
warm him. In the brief conflict between wrath in 
the bosom and goose-flesh on the legs, wrath had 
not the ghost of a chance, and, besides, Johnny was 
gone like a flash before that struggle had fairly 
begun. So, instead of cooling down, as people in 
a passion usually do, Jim Baker went to bed and 
warmed up. 


VI.—ONCE IN A WHILE. 


At the next meeting of the Nine, the Messenger’s 
report, always a source of much amusement—for 
they both laughed at Johnny and were proud of 
him—was funnier than ever. He reported that 
the Captain of the Nine could probably be ready in 
three minutes and twenty seconds (* Them twenty 
seconds is for his shoes,” explained Johnny in a 
foot-note, so to speak ; “ I don't believe he counted 
his shoes, and ten seconds apiece is none too much 
for that button-kind!"’)—in three minutes and 
twenty seconds after he gets notice. But the Cap- 
tain, according to this expert’s opinion, had a pretty 
bad record in the matter of getting notice. “ Three 
times on a window-pane ain't no best at all,” said 
Johnny; “I’ve tried it—before Jerry was lame. 
A fellow can get so as to jump and get to the 
window, without thinking, before he wakes up. But 
that ain't level best, because he keeps a-doin’ it in 
his sleep, when he only dreams about gravel. One 
to wake up, two to get up—that’s the level best. 
There ain’t no good o’ three,as I see, except to 
waste one of ’em!”’ 

There was much laughter and applause at this, 
and Jim owned up handsomely, but the sturdy 
Messenger, thinking of nothing but his own particu- 
lar business, said, “ Oh, that’s all right; you'll do 
better next time. I don’t believe any of ’em will 
do as well the first time !” 

“What!” exclaimed the Nine, “ you’re not going 
to keep that up? You don’t mean to make us all 


And at last they compromised on an un- 


practice at night? Come now, what's the great 
importance of a few seconds more or less?’ and 
other such protests. 

“Seconds !” said scornful Johnny. “ How many 
seconds would it have took for me to miss the ball, 
that time when I didn’t miss, and we licked ‘em ? 
Now, look-a-here, we've got to be prepared for 
anything. You nor I nor nobody knows what. 
And I'm playing to win, ain't 17” 

They all said there was no doubt of that, and 
the excited orator went on. 

* And I want to play together, too; but how can 
one fellow play together? S’posin’ you had to 
scoot around in the dark and wake folks up!” 

“Oh, come,” said somebody ; * you do that be- 
cause you like it.” 

Then came wisdom from the mouth of babes. 

“ No-sir-ee |’ shouted Johnny; “I don’t do it 
because I like it; I LIKE IT BECAUSE I DO 
1T!” 

Mr. Barton, whose study was in another part of 
the house, had slipped in unnoticed, attracted by the 
noise, and startled the Nine at this point with the 
words : 

“Jim, if you don’t look out, I shall have to make 
Mr. Briggs the Captain of the Nine. It appears to 
me that he understands the rules of the game better 
than anybody else !” 

His tone showed that this was said “ half in joke 
and all in earnest;” but Johnny was not in a 
joking mood. 

“ do understand ’em, as far as I’ve got,” said he ; 
“me and Jerry talk about ’em every time, and 
when [ ain’t there, Jerry thinks about ‘em. But I 
don’t think I would do for Captain—and I know 
that none of em could be Messenger! If you'd 
only just make ’em play together ; that’s all I 
want |” 

Then there was a lively debate, Johnny on one 
side, the Eight-Ninths on the other side, and the 
minister in the middle, taking notes, and sometimes 
taking part also. Here are his notes; make what 
you can out of them : 

“Make fellow ctch cold on winter ngt when 
me want him, fel. no good tomorr. when do want 

im. 

“ Fel. ought to pract. every ngt. till gets tough. 

“ My father says all nonsense about get’g tough. 
Makes ‘em tender to get chilled. Better keep 
warm all time. Go to bed, stay there. 

** How ever going to know level best time then ? 

* No need to know so much. 

“That what you call prep. for anything! 

“Truth on both sides. Mustn't risk health; 
going to open windows suddenly in cold night cer- 
tainly risky ; better postpone pract. till next sum- 
mer. 

“ But s’pose game called before that, and this 
Nine not ready ? 

“Til tell; let J. have one call before New Years, 
& any fel. don’t get there in 3 times, 1 to wake up, 
2 to put on blanket or something, 3 to get there; 
that fel. ean be called agn- 

* That aint what I call pract. 
lev. bst. in 1 time. 

“ Well, J. that’s lev. bst. this 9 can do at present. 
Done your duty, anyhow.” 

After that they all got blankets, dressing-gowns, 
big stuffed slippers, and the like. and kept them 
handy. And there was such an intense expectation 
of Johnny's call that there was as much waking, 
and almost as much jumping up. as if he had ear- 
ried out his original scheme. But he seemed to 
have abandoned the idea entirely. 

“Why dont you make your call. Johnny. and 
have it over” said one of them, at a meeting of 
the Nine. 

“] haven't got but one,” replied Johnny, shortly ; 
“and I'm saving it up.” 

* Bat I can’t sleep comfortably till it’s done with,” 
said another. 

“T expect not,” replied the Messenger. “ You 
can’t tell me anything about waking up. If you 
want to be comfortable, you ought to get used to 
something. Never be waked up at all, that’s com- 
fortable. Dead folks like it. Be waked up any 
minute, lots o’ times, that’s comfortable, too. You 
sleep solid right up to the minute, and you go back. 
to bed and begin right where you left off. But 
waked up once in a while—that’s awful, ain’t it ? 
I knowed all about it; but you fellers knowed so 
much more that me and Mr. Barton just let you 
have your own way.” 

“ After all,” remarked a third, “I believe that 
when we are called, we shall jump as quick as if 
you had been pulling us out of bed a hundred 
times.” 


Can't find out 
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“A great deal quicker,” retorted the Messenger, 
“and you'd jump quicker yet if you didn’t know 
that this call was only for pratice. You'd be 
scairt. And I expect you will be, anyhow, be- 
cause you hadn’t the sense to get used to it. 
You'll get to the window in no time. and you'll get 
back to bed in no time; but you won’t get to sleep. 
And if you hadn’t sleep, you’d get into your 
breeches wrong side foremust, and your stockings 
would be wrong side out, and you’d come out with 
one suspender dangling at your heels, and say you 
couldn’t find your hat! ‘Once ina while’ is no 
way to get your level best.” 

“Well,” put in another, “if you say you are 
going to save it up as long as you can, I sha’n’t worry 
about it till the last night of the year.” 

“TI didn’t say ‘as long as I can,’” observed 
Johnny. 

“ Well, how long. then ?” 

“Probably to-night—and then again, probably 
not,” replied the oracle. ‘ You've just got to be 
prepared for anything.” 


VII.—THE GENERAL ORDER. 


One of the greatest troubles of a historian lies in 
this: that he can’t describe things as they actually 
happened, because he can’t describe-two—let alone 
a hundred or a million—things at once, which is the 
order in which they do happen. The art of the 
historian lies chiefly in knowing whatgto omit. If 
that could be thoroughly done, the rest would be 
comparatively easy. But the poor historian is for- 
ever obliged to skip backwards or sidewise, and 
pick up things that he hasn’t the moral courage to 
omit. Consequently, you are forever finding at 
the beginning of his chapters such phrases as 
‘‘ Meanwhile, events were transpiring elsewhere,”’ 
or, * Leaving this movement for a while, we will 
now glance,” etc., etc.; or, “* We must now return to 
Mr. Cleveland, whom we left, that cold day in No- 
vember,” ete. History is full of such things, and 
life quite empty. We don’t leave any movements for 
a time, or return to anybody. They all go right 
along with us. The way to make a true history 
would be to prepare as many volumes covering a 
given period as there are people inthe world. Each 
volume should describe the history of one man, and 
be exactly as long as every other volume. Then at 
a given moment every man should begin to read 
his own volume, not as loud as he could, but in the 
tone he was accustomed to use when talking about 
himself, so that the men who were naturally noisy 
should make the most noise. Then the result 
should be caught by, say, a million Edison phono- 
graphs; and these, in sets of a thousand each, 
should repeat it to, say, a thousand; and these, by 
hundreds, to ten; and these ten to one. That 
phonograph would have it all; and when it was 
turned by any kind of a crank, it would give us his- 
tory as she is performed. 

But until the historian can command this appa- 
ratus—or, rather, until this apparatus shall dispense 
with him—he must continue to omit. 

In order to make room for the foregoing reflec- 
tion I have omitted a great deal. What all the 
rest of the Nine No. 1, each in his department, did 
for the rest of that year ; what the members of all 
the other Nines did ; how they practiced playing 
together in all sorts of ways—shoveling paths in 
the snow; splitting firewood for Wjdow Briggs 
(Johnny made the Nines do that, to pay for the in- 
struction of their Messengers; and they did it very 
willingly, each one bringing his ax and splitting 
away, while Johnny walked up and down with his 
hands in his pockets. and said he did love to see 
other fellows work!); snowballing, and skating, 
and sleigh-riding, and serenading the minister, 
and spelling matches, and candy-pulls—just by 
way of preparation; and how some of these 
exercises concerned single Nines, and some 
were what they called All-Nine Practice; and how 
at every All-Nine gathering the minister would ask, 
“ Are you quite ready for the game to begin?” and 
they would ask in reply, “Is there any hurry ?” 
and he would say, “ No particular hurry ;” and they 
would say, “ We are not quite ready. The other 
day we thought we were, but we have got a new 
idea since, and, after all, it is almost as good fun 
getting ready as it will be to play the game ;” and 
once Mr. Barton said, ‘‘ Haven’t you set your 
standard of a level best too high ?”’ and they said, 
“We haven’t set it at all, Mr. Barton; it just 
keeps on going up of itself ;”—all this, I say, is 
hereby respectfully omitted. But one thing must 
be mentioned; namely, that time passed. For, 
strangely enough, though time is a thing that “goes 
* without saying,” as the phrase is, yet the fact needs 


to be irequently mentioned, for people are always 
iorgetting 

Yes, time passed, until, one morning in Decem- 
ber, the Rev. John Barton remarked to Mrs. Bar- 
ton (she that was Dorcas Baker, you know), “ My 
dear, I shall have to tell the boys about my game 
pretty soon, or they will have found me out.” So then 
they had a talk—they conversed a good deal, those 
two—and the result was that Mr. Barton, as Chief 
Captain of Nines, issued a General Order for a 
Grand Final Parade and Practice of All-Nines of 
Three Corners on Christmas Day at the School- 
house. “On this Occasion,” the order said, “the 


Nines will Do their Level Best, and the Name of 


the Game, with other Interesting Particulars, will 
be Made Known.” 

Now meanwhile—no; I hate to say “mean- 
while;” I'll begin again— 

Let us now return—that is no better; but never 
mind—let us now return to Johnny Briggs and his 
rapid transit. Johnny’s fame had spread beyond 
the limits of his own Nine. The other Nines had 
begged the loan of him, to show them how the thing 
could be done; and with the aid of Jerry's busy 
brain, he had projected a grand scheme that com- 
prised the whole of the Level Best. ‘“ You see,” 
said he, in one of his queer, earnest lectures to his 
class of Messengers, “ we have got to be prepared 
for anything. It might happen that we might all 
want to play together—aAll-Nines on one side. I’m 
afraid it won’t happen, but I wish it would. It 
would be a grand game. Anyhow, we had better 
be prepared.” 

“ Who'd play on the other side, then?” said a 
practical boy. 

“ Anybody,” replied Johnny ; “the British, or 
Injuns, or Annikists.” 

So it came to pass that Captain Barton's Gen- 
eral Order had not been issued an hour before 
every member of the Level Best had received it. 
One signal hoisted on the house, instantly seen by 
Jerry and answered, “All right; Johnny’s com- 
ing,” was followed in exactly ten minutes by Johnny 
himself. Mr. Barton handed him four copies of 
the order. ‘ What’s your last level best?” asked 
the minister; and Jim Baker, standing by, added, 
“T’ve got my copy; but I want you, while you are 
about it, to call a meeting of Nine No.1 to con- 
sider the subject—say to-night.”’ 

“Any time to-night?” asked Johnny, eagerly ; 
“two o'clock in the mornin’ ?” 

“No, not this time,” laughed Jim. “That 
wouldn’t be playing fair. When you make that 
night call that you are saving up, I ought not to 
have any more warning than the rest.” 

“ That's so,” replied Johnny. “ Well, I can no- 
tify our Nine in fourteen minutes first, and then I 
can set things a-going, and in twenty-seven minutes 
and a half every Messenger will have his orders, and 
twelve minutes after that every Captain will have 
‘em; and in fifteen mirfutes more they will have 
their Nines all notified, unless that Messenger of 
No. 3 begins too fast, and gets the side-ache, and 
has to sit down and get over it. I guess he won't; 
I’ve talked to him enough about it. But if he does, 
you can allow anywhere from four to nine minutes 
extra for his side-ache. You can’t figger very 
close on a side-ache !” 

“ Sixty-eight and a half minutes,” said Jim, after 
a little mental arithmetic. Is that your level 
best ?” 

“Tf I have to take our Nine first, and get back 
to Jerry’s, to set things a-going. But if you'll let 
me use your flags, to send word to Jerry, I can 
start everything right away, and save fourteen 
minutes.” 

“You seem to be pretty sure your system will 
work,” observed Mr. Barton. 

“Tt <s working,” replied Johnny, “ all the time : 
that’s the way I know.”’ | 

“ But one of the messengers may be sick.” 

“Guess not,” said Johnny, pulling out of his 
pocket a stick, on which were four notches; “ you 
see that stick? Every morning at six o’clock one 
of them sticks is passed around. One messenger 
runs with it to the next, and the last one chucks it 
into my window. I open my window at six-thirty, 
and in it comes. See them notches? One for 
every messenger; and they mean ‘all right’! 
That’s Jerry’s system.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Mrs. Barton, “ how 
you can be sure that Jerry will be able to do so 
much. I see his flags going up and down half the 
time. But sometimes he must be in pain.” 

“ When he’s going to be in pain, he lets me know,” 
replied Johnny ; “ and sometimes his sister stands 
guard for him. She knows the system first rate ; 


and she can work all the machinery for the bell 
and the flags and the candles and everything.” _ 

“But sometimes,” pursued Mrs. Barton, much 
interested, “‘ you or some other one of the boys will 
be away from home. You all go to school.” 

“ Jerry knows where everybody is all the time,” 
replied Johnny. “ But I can’t explain the whole 
Jerusalem system. It takes twelve lessons to do 
that, and you have to keep practicing besides. If 
I can use your flags, though, I'll let you see it 
work.” 

He'was as good as his word. After a mysterious 
exchange of signals with Jerry’s house, he started 
away on a swift, steady run; and they could see 
how, as he went up one road and down another, 
boys would meet him at corners or gates, and, 
after a moment’s interview, dash away in new 
directions. They had all been summoned through 
signals from Jerry, for which they were always on the 
lookout. 

That evening there were four separate meetings 
of Nines. The General Order had said nothing 
about the particular exercises on Christmas morn- 
ing; only that the Nines were to do their level best. 
The next day there was a meeting of the nine 
Captains and Aids, at which the results of the sep- 
arate discussions were compared, and all approved 
proposals were combined in a general plan. After 
that, there were meetings every day—so many that 
I can’t pretend to give account of them. If the 
Jerusalem system hadn’t been so well organized, it 
would have broken down. But when they asked 
Jobnny Briggs whether this wasn’t a little more than 
he was prepared for, he said the Messengers were 
doing just about as much as usual—* always did 
have to practice every day, anyhow.” 

And, don’t you forget it, time passed. The 
Christmas programme of the Level Best grew to be 
a wonderful thing, with a Christmas tree, and a 
S:nta Claus, and music and recitations and two 
dialogues and a broom-drill and refreshments and 
decorations. And there was to be a Novelty—only 
a few people knew what. The programme said 
** Novelty, by Mr. John Briggs.” All the Messen- 
gers knew; Jerry knew, of course; and Jerry’s 
father, and Mr. Barton, and Deacon Baker, and 
Deacon Johnson, and Squire Totten. These gen- 
tlemen had had secret consultations with Johnny 
and Jerry ; and several mysterious wagon-loads of 
things had been brought by night into Three Cor- 
ners, and stored in an empty old barn, which hap- 
pened to be in the next building to the school- 
house. 

On Christmas Eve the schoolhouse was filled 
with a merry company—the five Nines and lots of 
ladies and other folks, engaged in decorating the 
walls, and getting the desks out of the way, and 
preparing the Christmas tree, and soon. It was 
pretty late when they went home, leaving old David, 
the sexton, to stay in the room over night as watch- 
man. And David got the teacher’s arm-chair, put 
it before the stove, sat down in it, and went to sleep. 
After some hours he awoke, feeling rather chilly ; 
put a couple of good dry sticks on the fire ; set the 
damper for a good draught; and went to sleep 
again. A roaring blaze filled the stove; the soot 
in the chimney caught fire ; good-sized cinders be- 
gan to fly out of the top of the chimney, with no 
end of sparks; and one of the largest of them flew 


| over and lodged on the top of the old barn. 


VIII.—-THE SYSTEM TRIED BY FIRE. 


At the same time, Jerry Carson was just going, 
according to a private understanding, to strike the 
Jerusalem bell for Johnny. For it was Johnny’s 
grim determination to make his one round of very 
early morning calls that night. In the excitement 
of Christmas plans, the others had perhaps forgot- 
ten this ; buthe had not. And Jerry was just going 
to pull the bell-rope, and look through his Johnny- 
window to see Johnny’s answering candle, when he 
happened ‘to look through his village-window, and 
saw the sparks coming out of the schoolhouse chim- 
ney. He took his iield-glass from the shelf at the 
head of his bed, and looked again with its aid. 
And he saw the big cinder sail over and light on 
the barn. It did not immediately blaze up ; neither 
did it go out. Presently he saw that a tiny flame was 
creeping along the edge of the nearest shingle. 
Instantly the Jerusalem bell rang—not the simple 
single practice-call of Messenger No. 1, but two 
strokes twice repeated, meaning “ All Nines Out!”’ 

Perhaps you think it would have been better to 
ring and ring, and have everybody running about 
and shouting, * Fire! fire! Where is it?” But 


that wasn’t the Jerusalem system. As soon as 
Jerry, having struck the signal, saw Johnny’s candle- 
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light, he began to move his own candle up and 
down and from side to side before the Johnny- 
window, by means of an ingenious rigging, which 
he operated without leaving his bed. And by the 
time Johnny had got his Nine-jacket on—a warm 
overcoat with the skirts cut short, so that he could 
run in it—he knew as well as if he had been told in 
words that the old barn was on fire, and the school- 
house in danger, and that all Nines were called. 
Hurrah for the Jerusalem system! He moved his 
candle to say “I understand!” and was off. No 
need to meet the other messengers this time. They 
were as well posted as he; for every one of them 
could see the village-window, in which Jerry had 
repeated his signal-message. No need to go to the 
Captain’s for orders or permission. He had the 
right to call once in the night, on his own responsi- 
bility. 

Eight dialogues in the next few minutes, all so 
much alike that one sample will do for all. 

Young gentleman wrapped in blanket, and yawn- 


ing. “Hullo, Johnny, that you? Pretty quick, 
wasn't 1? Well, good-night. I'm glad it’s over. 
Wish you merry Christmas! I’m going back to 
bed.”’ 

Johnny. “No, you ain’t. You're a-going to 


dress quick and come along, because the school- 
house is afire, perhaps. Don’t holler; but come 
quick.” 

By the time he reached the Baker house, Mr. 
Barton and Jim and the Deacon were coming out. 
For Mrs. Barton had heard the Jerusalem bell, and 
noted the signals in Jerry’s wintow,-wondering 
what they meant; and then, looking toward the 
schoolhouse, she had seenthe growing flame on the 
barn roof, and had immediately roused the rest. 

As they hurried toward the spot, Mr. Barton 
said, “ Johnny, you had better call up the Nines, 
and all the other folks too, instead of going with 

“ All Nines called,” replied Johnny; “and the 
rest ain’t wanted. ‘They can’t play together. We 
ean. And enough’s enough.” 

“This boy is beginning to know too much,” 
thought the minister. ‘ However, I will not rebuke 
him; he means well. And it is astonishing how 
much he does know, after all.”’ 

As they approached the schoolhouse, other 
groups began to join them with silent haste; and 
presently, thanks to the Jerusalem system, almost 
the whole membership of the Level Best stood be- 
fore the burning barn. By thf time the roof was 
burning in several places, and the wind had 
changed, and the big cinders were blown back to 
the schoolhouse, and that roof also was beginning 
to burn. 

“We must break into the barn,” said Mr. Bar- 
ton; but Johnny produced a key from his pocket. 
“Carried it ever since we got the things. Didn't 
know what might happen.” 

They hurriedly opened the barn door. 
ton stopped on the threshold. 
where to get water,” said he. 

That Johnny certainly never had his match, un- 
less it was Mrs. Swiss Family Robinson, who, you 
remember, always produced from her work-bag 
exactly the thing that was wanted on a desert island, 
and couldn’t have been got if she hadn’t prudently 
saved it at the time of the shipwreck, thinking it 
might prove useful. ‘“ Water?’ said Johnny, 
“ old cistern full, and all the buckets full, too.” 

In spite of the hurry and danger, Mr. Barton 
could not help stopping to ask, “How do you 
manage to think of things ?” 

“IT don't think of ’em, half the time,” replied 
the boy. “Jerry lies there and thinks ; and he tells 
me, and I do ’em.” 

By this time there was some confusion. A good 
many, boys and others, were crowding after the 
minister into the barn, not knowing exactly what to 
do. Mr. Barton had a happy thought. This 
youngster, somehow, had the coolest and wisest 
head of all. He must take command. 

The minister turned to the crowd, and spoke in 
a clear, ringing tone : 

“One moment, Level Best! Play together / Play 
towin! ‘There is no time to waste in hurrying. 
All Nines will take orders from Johnny Briggs. 
Go ahead, Johnny : we're with you!” 

Johnny, you know, had been trying to get pre- 
’ pared for anything. Was he prepared for this? 
To tell the truth, it surprised him for a second ; 
but that was all. The minister, close by whom he 
was standing, heard a little gulp, and “Oh 
erickey !”"—and then Johnny was himself again. 
Hadn’t he and Jerry talked it all over, what he 
would do, if he should some day be Chief of a 


Mr. Bar- 
“Tf we only knew 


fire-brigade ? and now it had happened, that was all. 
In another second he had leaped into the dark 
barn, and reappeared with a fireman’s trumpet, 
through which he shouted, “Hook and Ladder 
Company to the front! Ladders out!” 

The four Messengers seemed to rise out of the 
floor, they gathered so quickly around him. 

“ Now,” shouted Johnny to the rest, “don’t you 
worry. We know what we cando. You fellows 
that haven’t had no practice must just do as you're 
told. It'll all be explained to-morrow. Mr. Bar- 
ton, you know something about it. String ’em out 
to the cistern, and over to the schoolhouse, and 
give me some right here to pass up my buckets.” 

Not a minute had been lost by this speech. By 
the time it was done, the Messengers had thrown 
open the big double door of the barn, and run out 
two light ladders, two Messengers to each. One of 
these was already in place against the barn, and the 
other was rising, with the help of volunteer arms, 
to the eaves of the schoolhouse. The Captains and 
Aids rapidly got their Nines into position to carry 
out Johnny’s plan. The young commander sprang 
toward the barn ladder, but checked himself, mut- 
tering, ‘“‘ I wish I wasn’t the Chief. It’s more fun 
up there; but we must play to win. Nobody but 
me can give orders.” So he shouted a hoarse com- 
mand through his trumpet, which the Messengers 
understood, and ran up the ladder like monkeys. 
Several of the lighter boys manned the ladders, and 
instantly, as if by magic, a line of rubber buckets, 
already full of water, began to move swiftly from 
the barn, from hand to hand, up the ladders, to be 
poured on the edge of the fire, then dropped into 
the sure hands of Tom Avery, the young blacksmith, 
who said it was almost as good as catching at base- 
ball, and not half so hard. Off they went from 
hand to hand again, to the cistern, and back they 
came, to go up ladder, and so on, and so on. 

When this operation had been fairly started, it 
was time to begin with the other. For the school- 
house roof, which had been kept cleaner of snow 
and ice, was more inclined to burn. “ Perhaps we 
ought to have begun with that,” said Mr. Barton, 
half to himself and half to Johnny. 

“We did,” replied Johnny; “we began with 
both of them. Only this is a little longer job. If 
we had let the barn burn, it would ’a’ set fire to this, 
faster ’n we could put it out. Now we'll finish ’em 
both.”’ 

But presently the barn fire was actually out. It 
hadn’t been a very fierce one at any time—except 
in spots—and it couldn't stand against a steady 
attack. The trumpet sounded for the transfer of 
the ladder to the schoolhouse ; but Johnny wouldn't 
let both the Messengers go up again. He with- 
drew one of them, and also one of the two already 
on the schoolhouse, substituting a couple of other 
boys. 

“You see how it’s done,” was his concise com- 
mand. “Go up and do it, and remember, if you 
don’t work steady, and no fooling, and obey my 
man up there, I'll make you come down again !”—a 
dreadfully impressive threat. But to his two Mes- 
sengers he said, “You rest. Spell about is the way 
to win on a long job. I hope this won’t be a long 
one, but it’s better to be prepared.” 

As it turned out, this precaution was not neces- 
sary. The fire on the schoolhouse roof was ex- 
tinguished with some difficulty, but no great expend- 
iture of time. When old David, awakened at last 
by the bustle, came out, rubbing his eyes, to see 
what was the matter, it was all over, and nothing 
was the matter; and Johnny was ordering the last 
maneuver of the night—namely, the filling of all 
the buckets, the restoration of everything to its old 
arrangement in the barn, the locking of the door 
and delivery of the key to him. Then he drew out 
his watch, and said to Mr. Barton: 

“Thirty-nine minutes.” Mr. Barton was just 
going to break out in expression of his thanks and 
admiration, when the clang of the Jerusalem bell 
was heard. They looked up the hill to Jerry’s 
house. A candle was jerking up and down in the 
window. 

“ What does he say ?”’ asked Mr. Barton. 

“ He says ‘ Bully for you,’” replied Johnny. 

‘‘So do I,” added the minister. 

“ Well,” said Johnny, “ you'll excuse me, but I’m 
going to get to bed. And so must my Messengers. 
The rest of you folks, that are only waked up ‘ once 
in a while,’ will hang around, I suppose, and spend 
time talking things over. But we're going to be 
asleep in fifteen minutes.” 

One more order through his trumpet to the 
Hook and Ladder Company, and its members dis- 
appeared. 


IX.—-THE NAME OF THE GAME. 


If you have any knack at guessing, you will have 
guessed the secret of Johnny’s remarkable prepara- 
tion, down to the very trumpet. Several of the 
elder citizens, struck with his activity and love of 
organization, had determined to encourage and 
make him useful, through the organization of a 
hook-and-ladder company, as a beginning toward a 
fire-brigade for the village. In the absence of 
engines and firemen and means of communication, 
a lot of enthusiastic boys who would be instantly on 
hand with ladders and buckets, and who would 
know what to do, was certainly a thing to be 
desired. Johnny should be paid to direct the 
whole thing, and keep up the discipline and 
practice ; and that would enable him to make good 
to his mother the loss of his services, to some ex- 
tent, about the house. So they had secretly pro- 
cured the necessary apparatus, and arranged the 
plan with Johnny. He would admit at first only 
the four Messengers he had already trained to work 
together. “Everybody will want to belong,” he 
said, “but they’ve got to be tried first. I want to 
find out what a fellow does when he’s called up in 
the night for nothing but practice, before I let him 
belong.” 

But he had taken great delight in secretly drill- 
ing the four initiated messengers; and the “ Novelty 
by John Briggs’ on the programme was to have been 
a grand exhibition of the way in which the new 
Hook and Ladder Company (with the help of 
volunieer assistants) would put out an imaginary 
fire on the schoolhouse roof. Jerry and he had 
thoroughly worked out the details in advance; and 
Jerry had suddenly said, * There’s one thing we 
ain't prepared for. S'pose a real fire should catch 
on the schoolhouse in the middle of your show. 
You'd feel cheap, handing around your empty 
buckets.” 

“ That’s so,” Johnny had said ; “ I'll turn out the 
boys and fill them buckets to-night. We must be 
prepared for anything!” 

Notwithstanding the exertions of the night, all 
Nines presented themselves for the Christmas cele- 
bration. If there is anything that don't need to be 
described, that is it. It was simply the regular 
thing, and you know all about it without another 
word. I might have had a chance to deseribe the 
“Novelty by John Briggs;” but, of course, after 
the events of the last chapter, there was no Novelty 
about it. Everybody knew it all. When the place 
for the Novelty was reached, the minister got up 
and said that this piece would have to be omitted, 
having been performed in the night; and it was 
propeged to fill the vacancy with three cheers for 
that magnificent per! ormance. 

After the three cheers, which were rousers (as 
you would know if you had ever heard Three Corners 
give three cheers), they called vociferously for a 
speech from Johnny Briggs. But Johnny said No; 
he was out of practice; and, besides, he wanted Mr. 
Barton to tell the Name of the Game. And Mr. 
Barton was just going to commence some highly 
graceful and instructive remarks, leading gradually 
up to an important moral, when suddenly he was 
tempted to catch Johnny unprepared for once, if 
possible. So, instead of his general remarks, he 
spoke straight aj the Messenger of No. 1. 

“ Do you mean to say,” asked Mr. Barton, “ that 
you and Jerry haven't talked this game over and 
over, and guessed the name of it? Don't be bash- 
ful about it, but tell us what it is.”’ 

“ Bashful !” scornfully replied Johnny. “ ain’t 
bashful; I’m only perlite. Of course Jerry and 
me have talked it over, and we've got our name for 
it; but I guess Mr. Barton's got his, too, and ours 
may not suit him. And if we haven't got pretty 
near the right name, then perhaps we ain’t so well 
prepared as we thought; because, you see, we 
arranged our preparation for the game of 


ANYTHING!” 


“My dear,” said Mr. Barton to Mrs. Barton, 
when he heard this speech, “I don’t think I'll 
make those remarks now. I can use them some 
day. Remarks are handy things for us ministers to 
have lying around. But on the present occasion, 
Johnny Briggs is undoubtedly the Orator of the 
Day.” 

This was the beginning of a long series of games 
at Anything, played by the Level Best of Three 
Corners. Whether I shall tell you more about them 
on some other occasion, I haven’t yet made up my 
mind. As for what I have told you, I am quite 
willing, if you want proof of the accuracy of my 
recollection, to tell you exactly when it happened. 

It happened to-morrow ! 
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THE Home. 


THE WAGE-EARNING WOMAN: 
SOCIALLY. 


EXT to the immorality among wage-earning 

women, which has been charitably attributed 
to the inadequacy of wages, no question as to their 
condition has been discussed with less knowledge 
and more sentiment than their homelessness. No 
word-picture has been painted with more fervor 
than that of the wage-earning woman returning 
after a hard day’s work in some shop or factory to 
the comfortless hall room, hot to suffocation in 
summer, cold to freezing in winter. ‘There are 
tender-hearted women who never sit down in the 
light of the evening lamp in comfort because they 
picture the working girl, tired and cold, compelled 
to sit the long evening ina barren, cold, uncomfort- 
able room. The ery has been for years, “ Homes 
for the working women! where they can get the 
comforts of life at a price within their means.” A 
generous response comes to this cry, and numbers 
of these institutions, called homes, exist. They 
meet with more or less success. Even their pro- 
jectors have to admit that they do not reach the 
class of women for whom they were intended, 
What are the reasons? There are too many for 
this discussion; one only will be stated. 

In the city of New York, from most carefully 
prepared statistics, it has been found that eighty- 
five per cent. of the wage-earning women live in 
their own homes, or with relatives—one or both 
parents, married brothers or sisters, aunts, uncles, 
or cousins. You may exclaim as to the kind of 
home, but it is a home to them: some one they 
love is in it, some one who loves them is in it; 
some one who cares for them, and for their affairs. 
So the need of institutions as homes for wage- 
earning women is as eighty-five to fifteen per cent. 
Is there no need for these homes? Certainly : just 
as long as the fifteen per cent. are homeless. You 
surely will admit, however, in the light of these 
facts, that the greatest need of the wage-earning 
women as a class is not the founding of institutions 
as homes for them. 

What is theirneed? That education and influ. 
ence which will change the conditions in the major- 
ity of theirhomes. That education and influence 
which will make the great majority of the whole 
valve clean surroundings, light and sunshine above 
seal-plush, silk and j@trimming. That education 
which will make thes know the laws of sanitation 
and hygiene; that influence which will make them 
respect these laws. 

That education which will teach them that ig- 
norance is a sin if there is opportunity to remove it. 
That influence which will be to them a revelation 
into an unknown world of simple living and high 
thinking. That example which will show them the 
true relation between husband and wife, reveal- 
ing the divinity in that relation, point to God as 
its author. The opening to them of opportunity 

‘for education in books, in art, in music. Education 
that will open the world of nature to them. Edu. 
cation that will teach them their relation to the 
nation’s growth. 

You may have tried toreach some lives by giving 
opportunities, but they have not been used. The 
fault is in your methods. Wage-earning women 
are not to be treated as charity students forced to 
take an interest in that which does not appeal to 
them. | 

Make yourself the center of a friendly circle, and 
let the wants of that circle find expression. Seek 
to meet that want even if it is not in harmony with 
your pet theory. If you work to do good, you 
must learn to surrender your finest theories before 
practical facts. You must remember that the 
wage-earning woman who possesses the gift of 
growth will not accept even her pleasures as charity , 


she must give not only of her brain but of her 
purse to accomplish any end that looks to her bene- 
fit; she must bear her share of responsibility for 
every possible good. 

The men and women who are benefiting the 
world to-day are those who are seeking to elevate 
the wage-earner in his home. The money most 
wisely expended is that invested in buildings mak- 
ing safety, light, air, abundance of clear water, 
possible in the wage-earner’s home. The women 
doing most for their day and generation are those 
who are concentrating their efforts on the home 
and its surroundings. ‘The work which is telling 
most on the masses is that which teaches the 
women and children to make home the dearest 
spot on earth, the shrine in which God is found if 
peace and purity are found there. 

This work must be non-sectarian. We cannot 
afford, if we are to Americanize those who have 
come to live among us—we cannot afford to miss 
one of this great body who form so large a part of 
our national life. 

The churches cannot do this work; they have a 
special part. It cannot be done by organizations ; 
their field will always be a limited one. It is the 
work of teaching, not preaching ; of heart and head, 
not head alone. It can be done when every 


‘woman of education and refinement shares with 


one other woman the richness and fullness of her 
own spiritual and intellectual life. 

Every effort that imparts intelligence, permits 
free expression, that tends to teach self-government, 
that permits an equal share in responsibility for its 
success, brings the wage-earning woman that much 
nearer the point where she can deal intelligently 
with all questions affecting her own labor and 
wages; makes her that much better fitted to be 
the wife and mother of American citizens. That 
is her destiny. What are you doing to fit her for 
it ? 


MARY ANN’S NEW YEAR. 
By Rost Terry Cooke. 


“C’ AY! Mis’ Barber! wish’t ye Happy New 
Year!” called out a passing boy. 

“You g’ long!” answered the vexed woman, who 
stood in her shed door just about to hang out a 
basket of clothes on the old, sagging line. 

“He! he! Wish ye Happy New Year, Mar’ 
Ann!” echoed a maudlin voice from the yard, where 
a shabby, red-eyed man sat on the end of a wood- 
pile smoking a short, dirty pipe. 

“Happy New Year!” Mary Ann’s eyes flashed 
as she spoke. “”I'would be happy, sure enough, 
if I see your cold corpse fetched into the door 
for my New Year’s present !” 

Joe gave a drunken laugh. 

“Now Mary Ann! don’t ye, now. 

ou talk !” 

“Talk! well, if I didn’t do nothin’ dut talk, like 
you, where’d you be to-day, and the children? I’m 
glad the’ isn’t but two of ’em left!” 

And the bright gray eyes, full of righteous indig- 
nation, grew dim as she said it. 

“You've got suthin’ to be happy "bout then, ha’n’t 
ye?” said Joe, with a giggle. 

Mary Ann’s eyes kindled again. 

“You get up and chop that wood, Joe Barber ; 
or you won't have a speck of dinner to-day, now I 
tell ye!” 

She hung her clothes out in the slow-gathering 
mist, watching the reluctant man’s feeble strokes 
out of the corner of her eye as she did so; and, 
when the few poor garments were all pinned up, 
retreated into the kitchen, and, dropping on to the 
nearest chair, threw her apron over her head in a 
sort of despair. Through the darkness of that 
homely screen, with closed eyes, she looked backward 
on her life: she saw the comfortable farmhouse 
that was her home long before she knew Joe Bar- 
ber; the tender mother, the kind, silent father, the 


Why, how 


bright, merry brothers and sisters; the feast-days and | 


the birth-days always kept there in plenty and 
mirth unusual among New England farmers, for 
the Blairs were a remarkably affectionate family, 
and their mother had a heart full of love and cheer 
that expended itself on her home with lavish effu- 
sion. ‘There, she had never known want or care ; 


there was enough for every one’s health and com- 
fort under John Blair’s roof. The great troubles of 
life had at last assailed them—death and separation— 
but never had there been a dissension among them, 
and if now she looked back sadly on the loss of 
parents and sister, she had no remorse in her grief. 
Annie had died soon after her early marriage. Tim 
was at the world’s end almost, in South America; 
Juhn in the Sandwich Islands ; and Becky lived in 
California ; she, Mary Ann, was right here in Con- 
necticut, in a miserable old house at Brimfield 
Center, with a drunken husband and two ragged 
children. “Oh, the pity of it!” Yet when she 
promised to marry Joe Barber he was, as she phrased 
it to herself, “a real likely young man.” He was 
stage-driver from Brimfield Center to Poquonock, 
and a hale, handsome young fellow, with a merry 
bright eye and a hearty laugh. 

The stage was one of the last that ran in Connect- 
icut,.but before the Poquonock railway was built, 
the mails and a few passengers had to be trans- 
ported to three or four villages lying up among the 
West Hills, and therefore the route was kept up. 
It was a long thirty miles, that day’s drive, up 
and down hill all the way, going up one day and 
back the next; the winters were cold, the winds pierc- 
ing, the drive tiresome, and Joe could not resist a 
“nip,” as he called it, of hot sling on very bitter 
days when he stopped at the Yantic tavern, or 
threw off his mail-bag at Pekin. “He really never 
got drunk, but he made the first fatal step toward 
intemperance—he got to like the taste of liquor. 
Then, when the railway threaded the Poquonock 
valley, he took to “teaming ” freight from the great 
cotton mills to the station ; and when winter set in 
that was cold work, and the “nips” began again. 
Mary Ann did all she could to make him a better 
man, but he had the habit fixed on him before she 
knew it. And she was condemned to see him fall 
lower and lower till he became a hanger-on at cor- 
ner groceries, and she had to work as hard as she 
could to keep him and the children fed and clothed. 
Once it had been his pride to see her well dressed and 
rosy ; now he did not care that she was thin, pale, 
and worn out. One by one her younger children 
had dropped into the grave, and she could not 
mourn them. She knew they were better off than 
with her; she kept a spark of faith alive for that 
comfort. 

Mary Ann had a great, generous heart and a 
loving nature ; she was intelligent and energetic ; 
but she had a quick temper and a keen sense of 
justice, and she had outgrown, as she thought, every bit 
of affection she had ever had for this shiftless, care- 
less, useless man, whose sole end in life seemed to 
be to drink and eat at her expense and evade every 
duty he should have fulfilled. It was this hot tem- 
per that made her say a great many things a calmer 
woman would only have thought—and repent of 
them almost as soon as they were uttered. Now, 
as she sat there looking back on the past, she re- 
membered also what Joe had been: how much she 
had once loved him; how handsome and kind and 
gay he was before this devil of drink entered into 
him ; and a great wave of pity surged over her for 
a minute—only a minute, for she heard the gate 
click, and, pulling down her apron, she hurried to 
the window and saw her husband, with both hands 
in his pockets and his ragged coat pulled up about 
his ears, shambling away through the chill wintry 
drizzle to the corner grocery after his dram—the 
dram she should pay for with weariness of body 
and torture of soul. She shook her clenched fist at 
the retreating figure. 

“Oh! how I wish’t you’d never come back!” 
she said, with a fresh burst of rage, and then, 
going out into the tumble-down woodshed, she 
picked up the ax her husband had left lying on the 
ground and split up wood enough to boil her kettle 
of potatoes and her bit of salt pork: the children 
should have a warm dinner when they came from 
the mill. They were delicate children, delicate from 
mere poverty, want of warmth and food, but they 
had to work ; children of a drunkard have to help 
themselves—and him too. 

As for Joe, he dragged himself along, through 
the cold rain, toward the place where his beloved 
drink was to be found, when suddenly his eye lit 
on a piece of money lying close to the walk; it was 
only a sil er quarter, but it meant much to him. 
Squire Grove would never let him have but one 
drink at a time now that he could not pay cash for 
the stuff, but had it charged on Mary Ann’s store 
bill; to-day he would get that glass first and then 
spend his*quarter for more. So he got very drunk 
indeed ; and, having just sense enough left to keep 
away from home, turned toward the brick-kiln across 
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Mad Brook, knowing he could lie down by its warm 
walls and sleep till a new day. 

The brook was up to its brim now with Decem- 
ber’s rains ; the foot-bridge was narrow ; it seemed 
very crooked to Joe as he stepped on it; he tried to 
follow those odd curves—and in one moment he was 
deep in the water. Then he, too, looked back at the 
past; that strange revelation of the foregoing life 
that comes to the drowning man came to him: he 
remembered all that ever he had done, from the 
stealing apples out of the neighbor’s lot when he 
was four yoars old, and the sound whipping his 
mother gave him, down to his carouse to-day; he 
saw himself as he had been—a young man with 
health, work, contentment, a loving wife, pretty 
children; and then a drunken scoundrel, the scorn 
and contempt of that worn-out woman, and a terror 
to his pale, pinched, half-clothed boy and girl. 
Suddenly a text he had once read flashed across his 
mind—for once, in those forever gone days, he 
used to read the Bible : 

“The sorrows of death compassed me; and 
the pains of death got hold upon me: I found 
trouble and sorrow. Then called I upon the name 
of the Lord: O Lord, I beseech thee, deliyer my 
soul !” 

Feebly he said—*‘O Lord! I—” then everything 
went. 

About two hours after Mary Ann had gone out 
to split wood she heard the gate click again; the 
factory bell had not rung; probably Joe had 
staggered home drunk, as usual. She did not look 
up from her work till the door was flung open and 
four men brought in her husband’s body. 

The first thing she thought of was her morning's 
wish; God had granted it. The next was that here 
lay her husband. She did not believe, two hours 
ago, that she cared for him a particle; she knew 
now that she loved him still. 

But, New England fashion, she made no sign; 
she only looked at the foremost of his bearers, and 
said, “Is he dead ?”’—in such a voice! 

“ Much as ever he’s ’live,” answered the indirect 
Yankee. 

“We see him go in, over to the kiln, and was 
jest in time; another minnit, the doctor said, an’ 
he’d have been deader ’n a door nail. Put him to 
bed, doctor says, an’ he'll be here in a jiffin.” 

So Joe Barber began his New Year in agonies of 
rheumatic fever, as far from “happy” as a man 
could be; for if the anguish of body ever gave him 
a moment's respite, the memory of those horrible 
moments under the cold rush of Mad Brook 
returned to torture his mind. 

For a long year thereafter he was a cripple— 
even when, at last, he could leave his bed, unable 
to walk without crutches, and only across his 
room at that. But all this time, racked with the 
recollection of ,her dreadful words, and remorse to 
think how nearly her wild wish had been granted, 
Mary Ann nursed him and waited on him with 
unfailing and gentle patience. She felt that she 
must atone for her hard speech, though Joe never 
had alluded to it. 

At last the year came round again; and Joe 
Barber, clothed and in his right mind, sat by the 
kitchen fire watching his wife pare apples for her 
Saturday’s baking. The children were in the shed 
cracking nuts, and laughing as children should 
laugh, but as these two rarely had done; and Mary 
Ann’s face shone with peace and pleasure as she 
listened to them. ea 

“You look some as though you was a-goin’ to 
hev a happy New Year this time, Mar’ Ann,” said 
Joe, in a feeble but gentle voice. 

Mary Ann dropped her knife, and looked up at 
him with tears in her eyes. 

“Oh, Joe! you never will know how happy I 
was this time last year to have you live, after all.! 
And to think what dreadful words I said to ye, 
too 

“Sho, sho! Mar’ Ann, don’t be consarned about 
‘em; they come back to me there when I was 
drowndin’, and done me good—that’s so. I wasn’t 
worth hevin’, and I know it. Nothin’ but the cold- 
water cure fetched me up in time. I sha’n’t never 
again provoke ye to wrath the way I done before ; 
the Lord helpin’, I b’lieve I’ve begun a real New 
Year.” 

Mary Ann lifted the corner of her apron to her 
eyes and wiped away a tear of joy. 

“ Well, Joe,” she said, in answer, “let bygones 
be bygones ; we won’t twit each other with nothing. 
You and me and the children will jest turn to to- 
morrer and keep a genooine old-fashioned Happy 
New Year, won't we?” 


“ Amen!” said Joe, with all his heart. 


THREE EXPERIENCES. 
I. 
By Racuet DuNKIRK. 


HE limit of patience had been reached, and we 
decided that we would not board another 
month. ‘To housekeeping we would go. Of course 
the whole family circle were up in arms at once. 
The protests and arguments brought to bear against 
our decision nearly overwhelmed us; but we were 
not weak-minded, and the dangers and difficulties 
were counted before we reached our decision. 
While not claiming descent from either Medes or 
Persians, we were immovable, for the first time 
since we were married. In every other important 
step in our married life we had been guided and 
controlled like well-trained children. This step 
meant a declaration of independence that was a 
shock to the family connections to the remotest 
degree. 

“You never kept house. You know nothing 
about housekeeping.” 

“Then I will learn,” I answered, with inward 
quakings. 

“ Away from home as much as you must be, with 
your business, you will be robbed and cheated out 
of your very eyes.” 

“T do not believe it. I can prove to a girl that 
it is to her advantage to serve me to the best of her 
ability. I believe there are honest servants.” 

“Your health is not what it should be now. 
What condition will you be in in’ six months with 
all this added care and worry ?” 

“T believe the necessity of thinking of something 
else than my business will prove a rest and recrea- 
tion.” 

“You know any number of women who are worn 
out nervously and physically with nothing to do but 
earing for their homes. How can you possibly 
expect to stand the strain ?”’ 

“T do not believe it is the mere fact of house- 
keeping that undermines their health. I attribute 
it, in nine cases out of ten. to false standards. They 
attempt to run a house with one servant that would 
require at least two, or even three, servants to meet 
their demands if there is to be peace of mind for 
either mistress or maids. And this economy in service 
is not always because more than one servant cannot 
be afforded, but because the mistress prefers to use 
the money to buy clothes or furniture to make dis- 
play. No woman ever broke down in caring for 
her house when she care! for it with due regard 
to her own strength and the length of her purse.” 

“You know what women have to endure from 
servants who are able to watch them all the time. 
What are you going to do when you find dirty 
closets, ice-box—things going at sixes and sevens all 
through the house ?” 

“First, I’m going to get a servant who will not 
require watching. .I'm going }o prevent anything 
reaching the sixes and sevens point.” 

“It certainly is cheaper to board. You are 
young, and ought to save.” 

“T know it. I expectto. I still believe that we 
ought to save ourselves for old age as well as 
money. Boarding is a modern form of bondage. 
You must eat what is put before you or go hungry. 
You must be pleasant, affable, interested with and 
in the dozen—more or less—of strangers with 
whom there is no bond but of chance meeting 
under acommon roof. You must endure bad table 
manners, blank minds, discussions in which you 
have no interest. In short,the one place where you 
should have liberty—at the table—you bend under 
the weight of unwritten laws, unexpected trials. 
We are going housekeeping.” 

Poor John weakened under the pressure, and his 
courage must be pumped upagain. Itcould not be 
brought to the boiling point, so the housekeeping 
plans must be modified. 

We had been looking at a very attractive apart- 
ment. It was May, and the apartment was still 
vacant, with no probability of its being rented until 
the fall. The owner gave his consent to renting 
three of the rooms, and the janitor’s wife was to do 
the cooking and serving. The first week was a 
grand success, the second a modification of the first 
week, the third a very moderate success, the fourth 
week fair, the fifth week made the reading of the 
riot act a necessity, the sixth week proved this form 
of housekeeping impracticable, at least with the 
present combination. “Now,” said I, “ I’m going 
housekeeping. I will not play at it any longer.” 

The whole apartment was taken, but not all 
furnished, for there was still the possibility of 
failure. The servant was to be found, and there 
was the danger of a physical collapse for the 


mistress. As little money as possible must be 
wasted, so, with only the things absolutely necessary 
to begin housekeeping with in the house, the hunt 
for the servant began. Will any morning in my 
life ever dawn with brighter promise than the one 
when I stood in my kitchen, with closets in order, 
fire ready to light, every furnished room in absolute 
order, waiting for the appearance of Maid No. 1. 

She had been for nearly a year in the service of 
a family employing two servants. They were 
people of more than moderate means, and the 
mistress, a trained housekeeper, was lavish in . 
furnishing her kitchen, a large, sunny room. The 
maid was engaged at this house. As slie came in 
and was shown her sunny room, plainly but neatly 
furnished, a look of heart-breaking homesickness 
was in her face. She changed her dress, and went 
down to attend to her trunk. She announced on 
her return that she would not stay, but relented 
after persuasion—of which I was guilty—to remain 
a week. She was a good cook, a fair waitress, but 
was in many things careless, but honest and clean. 
Before the week was out she asked to remain. 

I had declared, after listening to the discussion 
of the servant question among a large circle of 
friends, that I would avoid the rocks on which they 
were wrecked by never asking a servant to do for 
me a service which I would not be willing to render 
were our positions reversed. With all the caution 
of a conscious novice, every request—I never 
ordered—was weighed in the balance, awwhose motto 
was the golden rule, before being made. That ice 
was cracked every fifteen minutes was borne, 
because it seemed mean to forbid it. That the 
ironing should be left for cool days seemed reason- 
able. That three mornings out of seven the maid 
should oversleep seemed very probable. That new 
kitchen utensils should be asked for every other 
morning, because Mrs. S—— had them, proved an 
unexpected expense ; but Mrs. S was a model 
to be followed. A few discouraged sighs revealed 
the struggle} but not a word to the prophets of 
failure. Pride was a tonic. 

The vacation season came, and, with trunk 
packed, all worry and work buried for at least a 
month, the new home was left in the apparently in- 
terested and attached maid's care. ‘The privilege 
of having a dressmaker in the house to make a dress 
was given, and the privilege of having a friend to 
dinner once a week. The reports were very favor- 
able, and with the air of a conqueror the return was 
made, for had not the worst disasters been prophesied 
to come in this vacation’? Victory! 

The next morning, after breakfast, Maid No. T 
announced her departure three days following. She 
did not like a flat. 

Three days’ notice! Work piled high before 
me, while the covert laughter of the prophetic circle 
made disappointment doubly hard to bear. 

Within the specified time No. 2 was found. 


FROM EXPERIENCE. 
Dear Christian, Union : 
op months ago I tried a receipt in your paper 
for a dish of milk prepared with liquid rennet, 

but found success to be very uncertain. After 
many failures I found the following method to 
bring invariable suecess. Everything depends on 
keeping the temperature right, and for this purpose 
I use a small thermometer : 

Bring 1 pint of milk to 80° or 85°. Pour into 
a vessel which has been warmed, adding 14 tea- 
spoonfuls of (Wyeth & Brother’s) Liquid Rennet, a 
little sugar, and any flavoring desired. Keep ina 
warm place until it has turned, which will be about 
20 minutes. It may be eaten at once or put on ice 
to cool. M. L. R. 


See that your child never leaves any task half 
done or slovenly finished; and therefore give not 
too many tasks. ‘Thoroughness is the corner-stone 
of success. ‘There is no place in the world now for 
smatterers, who know a little, and only a little, of 
everything under the sun. ‘There is always an hon- 
orable place for those who can do any kind of hon- 
est work in the best manner. 


For the benefit of those who prefer natural flow- 
ers to artificial ones as a garniture in evening dress: 
The best method of preserving the freshness of 
the blossoms and leaves, to be worn as a corsage 
bouquet, or in the hair or bonnet, is to surround the 
stems in moistened powdered willow charcoal, this 
powder filling a little bed of moss which may 
in turn be wrapped in a bit of green tissue paper 
to prevent the charcoal from sifting through the 
moss. 
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“THOSE AFFIDAVITS.” 
A TRUE STORY FOR BOYS. 
By CLARA J. DENTON. 


" HY, Neal! Neal Elah! Do see what you are 

doing; you have knocked off some of the 
loveliest blossoms from that vine! What will 
mamma say ?” 

The provoker of this earnest protest, a tall youth, 
continued his merciless pastime of lashing a beauti- 
ful wistaria vine, causing a shower of white petals 
to fall at his feet, as he answered, sneeringly : 

“You'd better run at once and find out what 
she'll say. You'reso used to tattling that I am sur- 
prised you're not off without stopping to take an- 
other breath.” 

There was a moment’s space of silence after this 
outburst, and then a fair-haired, blue-eyed boy came 
out on the porch around which twined the despoiled 
wistaria vine. : 

“T know, Neal,” he said, tremulously, “it did 
seem mean, but what could a fellow do?’ Ive seen 
you with those rowdies so often, and have kept 
quiet. You’ve promised and promised to cut loose 
from them, and I hate to see you with them—and 
—and—I thought father ought to know.” 

“ Oh, of course, you precious young saint! You 
thought I needed a blowing up. Well, I’d rather 
be a rowdy than a tattler. You're a nice sort of a 
brother! Do you think if I should see you with 
that thieving Pat Rooney I’d run and tell of it ?” 

“ Wait until you see me with him.” | 

“Oh, yes, we're awful good before folks, but 
if the truth was known I don’t suppose you're so 
much better than other people, but you haven’t any 
smart brother to go around playing the spy on 

ou.” 
ro Suppose you follow me around three or four 
days; I promise you you'll be in better company 
than you’ve been in the most of the time for the 
last two years.” 

Neal could not think of a sufficiently crushing 


reply to this unwelcome truth; he therefore said, } 


insolently : 

« Anyhow, Fred, how much does father give you 
a week for playing spy °” 

Fred’s only answer to this was a sharp glance at 
his accuser from his large blue eyes, which, mild 
and gentle as they usually were, could blaze out on 
occasion, and, with his head held high, he turned his 
back upon his brother and entered the house. 

Neal looked after him a moment, the scowl on 
his forehead deepening, and then, with a parting 
fling at the suffering wistaria vine, he went on his 
way. 

Fred entered the deserted sitting-room, and, 


throwing himself upon the couch, burst into a flood: 


of tears, while his frame shook with sobs. 

He had bravely done what he thought his duty, 
even in the certainty of bringing upon himself that 
stigma so terrible to all boyish hearts—* tattler.” 
Yet the consciousness of right-doing did not lessen 
the sharpness of his brother’s words, or the injus- 
tice of his accusations. 

“ For I did not spy,” said he to himself ; “ I even 
went a mile out of my way to avoid passing the 
race-grounds, and then he came riding past me 
with those fellows, and when he didn’t come home 
to supper, and papa asked me if I had seen Neal 
during the day, what could I do but tell him all 
about it ?” 

At this point in his reverie a large bell sent forth 
its clamor, and, wiping his eyes, he arose hastily 
and went to his room to make himself ready for 
scnool. 

Neal meanwhile went on idly down the street. 
He was reckless and defiant. He had long endured 
lectures and persuasions, but this morning he had 
been sharply threatened. 

“ Father talks as if I was two years old instead 
of eighteen,” he thought. moodily. “ Well, Ill 
keep away from the grounds to-day ; he'll be watch- 
ing me, probably, or set Fred at it ; but one thing is 
fixed—I will not go to the store. I hate business.” 

It was too true. He was fast falling into that 
worst of all states (for it is the parent of all vice), 
deliberate and confirmed idleness. 

He was thus sauntering purposelessly along when 
he heard his name loudly called, and from the oppo- 
site side of the street came the two worthless fellows 


in whose company Fred had discovered him the pre- 


vious day. 


They greeted him noisily. “ Going out with us, 
of course, in time for the first race?” said one of 
them, Tiffen by name. 

“No,” said Neal, hesitatingly. “I thought I 
wouldn’t go out this morning.” 

“ Pshaw!” said the other fellow, whose name 
was Brown; “ what’s the matter with you now? 
Let’s see,” and, turning him about, he made a great 
pretense of looking under his coat for something. 

“Oh, no,” he went on ; “he hasn’t got his mam- 
my’s apron-string tied around his waist ; I thought 
he had for sure.” 

Tiffen now added persuasion to Brown’s ridicule, 
and before Neal could muster sufficient courage to 
break away from them, they had signaled a passing 
car and good-naturedly pushed him into it. 

His comrades soon discovered, to their apparent 
great discomfiture, that they had no currency with 
them smaller than a half-eagle, and, as the driver 
was forbidden to furnish change for more than two 
dollars, Neal, of course, in common civility, was 
forced to drop fares for all three into the cash-box. 
It was by no means the first occurrence of the kind, 
yet, despite the repeated drains upon Neal’s funds 
and good-nature, he was not sufficiently clear-headed 
to even wish to cut himself loose from the tie that 
bound him to these leeches—a tie how much more 
confining and galling than his mother’s apron:strings 
could possibly be! And—alas that he could not 
have hnown it!—from this one visit to the race- 
grounds a powerful and slowly tightening chain of 
circumstances was to wind its crushing weight about 
him. 

To the great delight of the Elah family—and 
perhaps somewhat to their surprise also—Neal was 
promptly in his seat at the dinner hour. He was 
very quiet and subdued, and before the meal was 
half over he still further astonished them by request- 
ing permission to spend the remainder of the sum- 
mer with his grandfather, who lived on an old- 
fashioned farm about forty miles from the city. 

A delighted assent was given. 

“ T would like to go on the three o’clock train,” 
he announced, as he pushed his dessert away un- 
tasted. 

His mother and sisters were at once excused from 
the table, and set about the preparations for his 
journey. In an hour he was ready, and bade them 
good-by amid hosts of good wishes, his father 
accompanying him to the train. 

And nowa cloud was lifted from the Elah family. 
His mother’s face at once lost its tearful look, and 
she sang over her work all the afternoon, while the 
remainder of the family went about with the old- 
time gayety common to them before the beginning 
of Neal’s evil ways, the time when he was their 
pride and delight. : 

When Mr. Elah reached home at the close of the 
day he said privately to his wife : 

‘“‘T can scarcely be sufficiently grateful for Neal’s 
absence from the race-grounds this morning; they 
had a precious row out there, and had Neal been 
present his irascible hot-headedness would, no doubt, 


-have drawn him into the broil.” 


“ What was it? How was it?” said Mrs. Elah, 
ier cheek paling at the mere suggestion of possible 
harm to Neal. 

“It seems that a jockey named Hilter, from some 
other town, was ruled out of a race for an ‘irregular- 
ity of some kind ; these horsemen, you must know, 
are very watchful of each other’s delinquencies. 
Two fellows, whose names were Brown and Tiffen, 
were among those who detected the stranger. High 
words among the three ensued, and Brown, who is said 
to be a lawless ruffian, felled the stranger to the 
ground with a club, breaking his skull and leaving 
him, to all appearance, dead. The assailant is, of 
course, in custody, while his victim lies in a very 
critical state. How fortunate that Neal was not 
there at the time of the méée /” | 

“ But are you sure he was not there?” said the 
mother, anxiously. 

“ Why, yes,” said Mr. Elah, confidently. “ You 
know, of course, that when he visits the race- 

rounds he makes a day and sometimes a night of 
it. Added to this, the fellow Brown has had an 
examination, and no mention was made of Neal; 
had he been there he would, of course, have been 
called on as a witness; here is the evening paper 
containing a full account of the affray. But be 
careful not to mention the matter before the chil- 
dren; it is better that they should remain ignorant 
of it as long as possible ; they will hear of it soon 
enough, no doubt, for every one is talking of it. 
But there is the tea-bell, and we will drop the sub- 
ject, only remembering to be thankful that Neal is 
out of harm’s way for the present.”’ 


Hilter, the injured horse-jockey, was taken charge 
of by his friends, who were hastily summoned from 
a neighboring city, and, much to the surprise of 
everybody, he soon began to mend, and in less than 
three weeks he was again on the streets of Drangu. 
The assailant was admitted to bail on the charge of 
assault with intent to kill. His trial was to occur at 
the September term of court, and, these prelimina- 
ries settled, the public, including Mr. and Mrs. 
Elah, speedily forgot the whole matter. Indeed, 
from the moment Hilter's condition became hope- 
ful the fickle multitude lost all interest in him and 
his wrongs. 

One bright summer morning, when matters had 
become thus calm, as Fred Elah was about to mount 
his bicycle in front of his father’s house, a hand 
was gently laid on his shoulder. He turned, sur- 
prised, and bending above him was the face of a 
stranger. 

“Let me alone,” said Fred, shrinking from his 
touch. 

* Oh, now, kid,” the man said, persuasively, “don’t 
beso fly! I’m not going to hurt you; I just want to 
say a few words to you. Where’s your brother?” 
and he drew closer to Fred. 

“ He’s gone away,” said Fred, shortly. 

“Yes, but where? Come now, tell me where he 
is. I want to send him a letter about something im- 
portant. Tell me where to write, that’s a good kid. 
It’s about something he wants to know, and when 
he gets home he’ll be mighty mad because you 
wouldn’t tell me.” 

“ Well,” said Fred, “he can be mad then, for I 
don’t mean to tell you.” 

‘“‘ Of course,” said the man, in a low tone still 
more wheedling, “ I don’t expect you to do this for 
nothing.” 

He begun fumbling in his pockets, adding, as he 
displayed a silver dollar in his outstretched palm, 
“ Here is something that will unloose your tongue.” 

A dollar is a good deal of spending money to a 
boy of Fred’s age, yet it was not even a momentary 
temptation to him, for a mysterious feeling urged 
him to silence, and, as he had already mounted his 
bicycle, he only threw one sharp glance over his 
shoulder and whirled away. ¢ 

The man uttered an oath, an® shoving his hands 
deeper into his pockets, walked moodily down the 
strgét. “I don’t know what tack to try next,” he 

ttered ; “ this is the only kid about the house. I 
ight try the hired girl, I suppose, but she’s so 
stupid looking she probably wouldn’t know where 
he is, and would only squeal on me for talking to 
her. Well, never mind; let it go. Elah can’t stay 
away always, and if he doesn’t get here in time 
there’s a way to make them tell where he is. When 
I’m ready for him, I think he’ll come back to 
Dranga awful sudden.” - 


ONE BOY’S STRUGGLE. 


HRISTMAS bells have hardly stopped ring- 
ing. The Christmas smiles have hardly left 
our faces. We have been thinking that once a year 
everybody is happy, everybody is rejoicing in gifts 
and good dinners. All this fall, in a tenement- 
house on one of the streets not far from this office, 
a boy eighteen years old, the only son of a widow, 
has been sitting, sick, discouraged, almost hopeless. 
His letter will tell his story : 
Mr. 
DEAR Sir,—I write to you, hoping that you may be 
able to get me some writing to do for a few hours 
daily. 1am not strong todo much. I was taken sick 
last June with a bad cold—couldn’t sleep any, and 
coughed and raised all night. I went to Dr. , who 
said [ had consumption beginning on the top of my 
lung. Dr. called to see me, and said it was inflam- 
mation of the lungs that ailed me, so I am doctoring 
with him. I feel a little stronger now. I had to give 
up work in June, and have been unable to do anythin 
since; but I must do something to earn my living, and, 
thinking you could get me something to do, I took the 
liberty of writing to you. I think my lot is a hard one. 
I could stand the pain without murmuring if my mother 
had not to support me. I had been building air-castles 
that I would soon be able to earn enough money to 
keep mother, but I was taken sick so suddenly I 
thought I should die. Hoping to get a favorable reply, 
I remain, Yours faithfully, . 


The letter was written to a former employer, in 
whose service the boy was for over two years. 
He was faithful, honest, reliable. Before his em- 
ployer went out of business he found the boy 
another position, where he gave equal satisfaction 
until ill health compelled him to give up. 

Since the receipt of this letter, the boy has been 
working two or three hours each day. Brave, 


hopeful, determined, he appears regularly, happy 
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in the thought of earning something toward his 
own support and lessening his mother’s burden. 

The letter is published to show to the boys who 
read The Christian Union the difference between 
their lives and that of hundreds of other boys. 
For the writer of this letter is only one of hun- 
dreds who are fighting battles just as hard, only 
different in form perhaps. 

Few boys ever make better records in business 
than this boy, and if he were not handicapped by 
ill health, he would have been able before long to 
entirely support his mother, which was the h«ight 
of his ambition. 


BLINDMAN’S TARGET. 


By HARLAN 


R. BROWN was busy. He was so busy that 

he thought he could not be interrupted. But 

Mr. Brown was mistaken; he could be interrupted, 

busy as he was, and he was interrupted. Think of 

it! While he was directly “in middle of a sen- 

tence,” the door of his study opened, and his little 

daughter was standing by his side, balancing up 

and down on her toes to show that she had some- 

thing very important to say, and wanted to say it 
right straight off. 

Mr. Brown frowned—inside of his forehead— 
but the sight of the eager face smoothed away the 
frown before it got to the outside of his forehead, 
and he said, with a smile, as he laid down his pen, 
“ Well, Mary ?” 

“Oh! papa, you must really help me, ‘cause 
I’m in an awful—I mean a very serious—trouble. 
We're going to have a sociable in the chapel next 
Thursday evening ; and what do you think ? they’ve 
put me on a committee tv ‘devise suitable amuse- 
ment’! I’m the only one on the committee, and I 
never was on one before in my life, and I’ve been 
thinking, and thinking, and thinking, and I can’t 
‘devise’ a thing that hasn’t been devised and 
played a hundred years ago, and most of them are 
not suitable!” And Mary stopped to take breath. 

A twinkle came into Mr. Brown’s eyes, and he 
said, quietly, “I can’t think about it just now, but 
after luncheon I will join your committee, if you 
wish, and help you ‘ devise.’ ”’ 

“Oh! thank you, papa,” said Mary, and left 
him with his papers. 

As the family were finishing their luncheon, a 
servant brought Mr. Brown a note from a friend, 
inviting him to drive that afternoon. Two little 
wrinkles ran across his brow as he read the kind 
note. Mr. Brown was exceedingly fond of driving ; 
but, stepping to his desk, he wrote this: 

“My dear Mr. Jones,.I am very sorry that I 
cannot accept your kind invitation for this after- 
noon, as I have an imperative engagement.” 

This note he handed to the maid for the messen- 
ger, and then said, pleasantly, “‘ Now, Mary, for our 
committee meeting,” and in a few moments the 
two were busy with the old problem—how to 
amuse a mixed company of young persons at a 
chureh sociable. 

“What is the particular difficulty with the old 
games, Mary 

“Why, you see, papa,” said Mary, thoughtfully, 
“the interesting ones aren’t suitable; and the suit- 
able ones aren't interesting! There’s Blindman’s- 
buff—that’s too noisy ; of course they wouldn't think 
it proper to dance in a chapel; you can't play 
twenty questions, or verbarium, or logomachy, be- 
cause only the quick thinkers care for such games.” 

“ How about dominoes ’”’ asked Mr. Brown. 

“Oh, you can’t have any board or table games ! 
and, particularly, I'm obliged to ‘devise’ some- 
thing ; and I hunted it up in, the dictionary, and it 
says, ‘to invent; to form in t!e mind by new com- 
binations of ideas,’ so we’ve got to think of some- 
thing new.” 

Then followed a long conversation and an hour 
or two of pleasant work, in whigh mamma had her 
share, and at last Mr. Brown felt amply compen- 
sated for the drive he had lost, when Mary ex- 
claimed : There, that, do splendidly. You've been 
awfully, exceedingly good, papa, and so has mam- 
ma, and my mind is m@ieved, and I thank you ever 
and ever so " 

The next Thursday evening the young people 
gathered in the spacious chapel in Cedarton were 
quite excited when their favorite little “ Commit- 
PS ” entered with a large and mysterious roll in 

r h@ ds, securely wrapped in brown paper. 
This Mary laid on the one table in the corr of 
the room, and theg she extracted from her pockets 
several smaller equally mysterious, and 
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all tightly tied. ‘“ These little ones are the prizes,” 
she said. “Prizes!” shouted the children. “Are 
we going to have prizes? Whatfun! What kind 
of a game isit?” “ You just wait a minute,” said 
Mary; “it isn’t anything very wonderful, but I 
hope you'll like it for one evening, anyway.” By 
this time she had laid aside her wraps and had 
deftly untied the large roll, which was seen to con- 
sist of three smaller rolls, long and slender, like 
curtains on sticks. ‘‘ Wall-maps!” sung out little 
Tommy Johnson; “some old geography game, I'll 
bet a cookie!” But Mary only smiled, and, taking 
the first roll, let it unroll before the little company. 
It proved to be a brightly painted target, with a cen- 
ter of gold, and concentric rings of blue and scarlet 
and green and black. “ Archery!” came in chorus 
from twenty lips. “They won’t let you shoot in 
here,” quoth Tommy. “ Now,” said Mary, “we 
will call this little game ‘ Blindman’s target.’ I'll 
hang this target on this smooth wall—so. And 
now we must all go over to this other side of the 
room. Now, this brown paper contains a prize for 
the boy who comes nearest the center, and this 
white paper has a prize for the most successful 
girl.” “Where’s your gun?” said Tommy. 
“ Here!’ answered the Committee, as she took 
from her pocket a little package and took out a 
dozen little arrows cut out of gilt paper, and a 
dozen others cut from silver paper. She also pro- 
duced a paper of pins, and gave one to each of the 
children. ‘“ Now, who will try first?’ “Me,” 
said Tommy, and, notwithstanding his syntax, 
Mary said, “ All right,” and, whisking out a large 
handkerchief, she had it tightly bound about Master 
Tommy’s eyes in a twinkling. “Can you see?” 
“Not a bit.”’ “ Well, now you are standing directly 
in front of the target. Turn around three times, 
and then walk forward and stick your arrow where 
you think the center is.” Once! twice! | three 
times! and off marched Tommy with great confi- 
dence quite in the opposite direction from the tar- 
get, and pinned his silver arrow directly upon the 
broad back of Mrs. Deacon Johnson, whose sudden 
exclamation alarmed the blindfold wanderer and 
elicited peals of good-natured merriment from all 
the rest. 

Frances Sterling pinned the first golden arrow 
to the target, hitting the outer edge of the blue 
circle, and she was rewarded by a vigorous clapping 
of hands. Little Susie Pease grew dizzy with the 
whirling around, and had to sit down and recover 
herself. When all the contestants had tried their 
skill, the Committee examined the target, which 
glistened here and there with silver and gold 
arrows, and announced: “Frances Sterling has 
won the girl’s prize, and Willie Seaver the one for 
boys. Willie’s arrow was in the blue, and very, 
very near the gold.” 

“Are we to have a second trial for the other 
prizes?” asked Harry Prescott, who had been 
greatly disappointed in coming very near a prize 
but losing it at the last. 

“ Yes,” said Mary, “but with a new target.”” She 
unrolled the second roll, and revealed a beautiful 
rosebush large as life, painted on the cloth, with 
one large red rose in full bloom. “Shall we use 
the same arrows?” asked Tommy, who had been 
pretty quiet, for him, since his adventure with the 
Deacon’s wife. “No,” answered Mary; “they 
would hardly be appropriate,” and she produced a 
number of prettily painted paper butterflies, which 
she gave to the girls; and a dozen paper bumble- 
bees, gorgeous in black and yellow, for the boys. 
This contest passed off as merrily as before, and 
there was only one circumstance that was particu- 
larly noticeable, and even that was remarked b 
only one pair of eyes. When the handkerchief had 
been tied around Harry Prescott’s eyes, he raised 
his head and threw it back just the fraction of an 
inch ; and when he had turned around very care- 
fully three times, he hesitated,for a part of a sec- 
ond. Was he trying to estimate his proper direc- 
tion; or was he trying for a moment to overcome a 
temptation? No one knew. Only one person 
noticed the movement, but when he did walk off 
with much apparent uncertainty, he brought up 
directly in front of the rosebush, and his brilliant 
bumble-bee alighted exactly in the heart of the rose. 
There was a little more excitement, this time 
among the hgtterflies, because rosebush target had 
no concentric rings, and so the question of nearness 
was left in doubt in two pr three “@ites, until the 


Committee settled the matter by a tape-measure. 
The first prize for boys, an excellent knife, went, of 
course, to Harry, who seemed_a little confused by 
the distinction ; and little Susig Pease, who kept 
her head this time, by revolving first one way and 
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then the other, won the girl’s prize, which was a 
box of caramels. 

But the best of all happened afterward, and this 
is how Mary told her mother as she kissed her 
good-night before she went to sleep: “ And then, 
mamma, what do you think? After we were all 
through, Harry Prescott came marching up to me, 
his face as red as the target, and his voice all husky, 
and he held out the knife he had won, and said, 
‘idere, Miss Committee, I can’t keep this prize: 
I peeked ;’ and, mamma, I was sure he had myself, 
by the way he held his head, but, of course, I 
wouldn’t mention it; but I’m awfully glad he owned 
up, because I really like Harry first rate, and if he 
hadn't, I should have just been obliged to despise 
him.” 


A BOY WITH AN OBJECT. 


i” the city of Brooklyn there is an institution 
where friendless women and children are cared 
for, and homes found for them in families. Week 
before last, the “* Eagle ” tells us, the door-bell at this 
institution rang, and a young man of about eighteen 
years asked for May Lawrenz, who had been placed 
in the institution twelve years ago. He explained 
that he, with a little brother and sister, had been 
placed in the inst#tution when their father died. 
This young man, Frank, had, after a time, been sent 
to Kansas; the home to which he was sent did not 
suit him, and he ran away to Kansas City, Mo. At 
first he sold hot sausages in the streets, then he got 
employment in a store, and is now one of the pro- 
prietors of a meat market. He is able to support 
his younger brother and sister, and came East to 
find them and take them back to Kansas City. 
His sister had been sent to Providence, R. L., and 
he went there to find her. He found her in a big 
school, but she did not know him. She remem- 
bered she had an older brother, but thought he must 
be dead, and was delighted when told this young 
man was her brother. She left Providence at once. 
The brave, industrious Frank wanted to eat his 
Christmas dinner with his family, he said. It is 
more than probable that he did. 

Frank has shown what pluck, enterprise, and 
determination will do, when it has a definite object 
to accomplish. There can be no doubt about his 
future. 


OUR SOCIETY.’ 


UR society has not been in working order very 

long, having been organized October 13. In 

less than one month, with a membership of less than 

thirty, we have over thirteen dollars in the treasury. 

How did we do it? you ask. Well, I will tell you. 

All by our own exertions, with but one exception, 
which I will write about afterward. 

The oldest members of our society are not yet 
seventeen years old, the youngest ten years old. 
We have four officers: a President, a Vice-Pres- 
ident, a Treasurer, a Secretary. T'wo of our officers 
are girls and two are boys. 

We started with the intention of carrying things 
around to the poor of our town Thanksgiving Day. 
We had no money, and so got up an entertainment 
that did not cost much time or trouble—just tableaux, 
recitations, and music. 

The entertainment lasted three-quarters of an 
hour, and we charged ten cents admission. We 
had a candy table furnished by the girls with home- 
made candy. All the grown people told us we 
would fail, and we were almost discouraged. At 
the last minute Miss G., Mrs. M., and Miss R. 
came in and helped us, and I tell you we were 
thankful. The total receipts were $17.05 ; expenses, 
$1.25. ere, fifty cents for janitor—for we 
used the vestry of the church, as it was for the 
benefit of the poor; fifty cents for a man to move 
the stage back and forth; ten cents for colored 
lights for the tableaux; ten cents for paper bags 
for the candy ; five cents for colored paper. We 
served popcorn and apples for refreshments. 

I wrote this thinking some other boys and girls 
might like to try the same plan. Of course it is too 
late for Thanksgiving now; but Christmas is coming 
and will do quite as well. Weare making com- 
forts, and intend carrying them, as well as turkeys, 
coffee, cakes, and other eatables, to all the poor 
whom we find. Bertua G. C. 


Faith evermore overlooks the difficulties of the 
way, and bends her eyes only to the end.—[ Bishop 
Hall. 


1 Sent by one of our young readers, hoping it would be 
a suggestion for other young people. 
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SunpAY AFTERNOON. 
THE MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST.’ 


By Lyman Aspsort, D.D. 


A’ the beginning of the Christian era the human 
race seemed to have touched the lowest point, in 
its degradation. Not without reason, the few surviv- 
ing poets and philosophers looked backward for the 
Golden Age, for in the future there was no 
apparent ground for hope. There was neither 
liberty in the State, nor purity in social life, nor 
piety in the church. Rome ruled the civilized 
world, and a more cold-blooded, immoral, and 
licentious mistress never held sway over the 
destinies of the hiumanrace. All the baser passions 
were let loose and given supreme mastery. Drinking- 
bouts lasted, not for hours, but for days and even 
weeks ; licentiousness assumed forms that cannot be 
mentioned in the modern page. Men dismissed 
their wives as freely as we dismiss our servants. 
That freedom, however, was not enough ; marriage 
grew exceptional, and wealthy bachelors were so 
numerous that their fawning sycophants became a 
distinct and odious caste. The combative and 
destructive propensities were then as sedulously 
cultivated as they are now sedulously restrained. 


The chronic condition of every province was one | 


of war. Rome was always mail-clad. ‘The cruelty 
of her wars was unchecked by humane sentiments, 
public opinion, or an internal code. Mithridates 
slew forty thousand peaceful men and women for 
the crime of being Romans. There are no statistics 
of the universal murder, assassination, and pillage 
which accompanied the civil wars between Marius 
and Sylla. The capital itself was the scene of 
frequent rioting and murder; every man went 
armed ; every man who had the means was accom- 
panied by his retainers. The very amusements of 
this degenerate age were battlings and murders ; 
and imperial edicts, often disregarded and over- 
stepped, were required to limit the number who 
might engage in the gladitorial combats, for 
popular taste would have turned every such enter- 
tainment into a genuine battlefield. Half the 
population of Rome were slaves ; the proportion was 
searcely less in Greece. Self-indulgence for the 
few and slavery forthe many mean poverty for the 
masses. Mbultitudes were preserved from starva- 
tion only by the free distribution of corn. This 
moral degradation was accompanied by a combined 
infidelity and superstition of which moral degrada- 
tion is always both a cause and a product. Religion, 
once the foundation of the laws and the rule of 
personal conduct, had subsided into an opinion ; 
and the opinion was fast subsiding into a jest. 
Gibbon’s de-cription of public sentiment in the age 
of the Arttonines is equally true of public sentiment 
in the age of the Caesars: “ The various modes of 
worship which prevailed in the Roman world were 
all considered by the people as equally true ; by 
the philosopher as equally false: and by the 
magistrate. as equally useful.” When religion is 
maintained by authority because it is useful, it has 
ceased to be a moral power. The gods who were 
worshiped in the temples were the butt of popular 
jests in the theater. “Alas!” cries Vespasian in 
view of death, “I am about to become a god!” So 
little had religion to do with the poorer classes that 
Cato forbade that a slave should worship; so little 
had it to do with morality that Plato forbade 
drunkenness except in the worship of Bacchus. 
Judea shared the universal degradation. The 
Hebrew commonwealth which Moses had organized 
in the“wilderness was in hopelessruins. The tribal 
distinctions were abolished. The Sanhedrim re- 
tained the form but not the authority of a legisla- 
tive assembly ; the throne of David was oceupied by 
one of the most despicable beings who ever dis- 
graced a crown and abused a scepter. The tradi- 
tions of the Hebrews had preserved them from the 
utter degradation of the Gentile world. There were 
schools connected with every synagogue, while 
Greece and Rome had none for the common peo- 
ple. Every Jewish father was required to teach 
his boy a trade, while no trade but war and rhet- 
oric was recognized in Rome as honorable. The 
nation believed in one God ; the gods of the Graeco- 
Roman world were but shadows that nurses used to 
frighten grown-up boysand girls. But the worship 
of the Temple had degenerated into a mere ritual ; 
the priesthood held their places by fawning on the 
pagan power, which reserved to itself the appoint- 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 6, 1888. 
—Mark i., 1-11. 


ment of the High Priest; no prophet had spoken 
in Judea for nearly four centuries ; and the attempt 
of Pharisaism to revive and reform the nation by 
inculeating under the whip of fear a precise obe- 
dience to minute and petty laws had ended, as all such 
attempts must ever end, first in formalism and then 
in hypocrisy. The foremost theologians were the 
worst livers; they devoured widows’ houses, and 
for pretense made long prayers. The Temple was 
no longer a place of worship, but rather of pelf. 
It was turned by a corrupt priesthood into a den of 
thieves, and the priestly service from a sacred serv- 
ing of God to a greedy serving of self. The priest 
and Levite passed by humanity in its need, leaving 
it -unrelieved, and hurried to the Temple to get their 
share of the tithes and their portion of the sacri- 
fices, and their pickings and stealings from the trade 
in sheep, oxen, doves, and money-changing. ‘The 
hopes aroused by the brief and heroic career of the 
pious Judas Maccabzus had perished in his death. 
And still the Jewish nation looked forward, not 
backward, for their golden age; still they clung 
with despairing hope, which even now eighteen 
centuries of dispersion has not utterly extinguished 
in the Jewish heart, to the prophecies which fore- 
told the coming of a Prophet greater than Moses, 
a King greater than Solomon, a Deliverer greater 
than Cyrus.* 

It was in this age that Palestine was startled by 
rumors of the appearance of a second Elijah, resem- 
bling the first in manner, in dress, in the severity 
of his life and preaching, and in coming suddenly 
like a meteor out of the unknown. From his boyhood 
he had hidden in the wilderness, living a solitary 
life of prayer and meditation. His food had been 
that of the poorest peasants ; a bitter flour made by 
grinding the locusts which abound in the East, 
mixed with wild honey gathered from the rocks 
and trees. His uncut hair hung in long, shaggy 
locks about his shoulders, over which was drawn 
a cloak or shawl woven of the long, coarse 
hairs of the camel’s skin, such as is still worn 
by the poorest peasants of the East. His preach- 
ing was as severe in its simplicity as his dress. He 
was equally unsparing of the rich Jew, the rough 
soldier, the hated tax-gatherer, and the licentious 


queen. The fearlessness and fervor of his oratory, no 


less than the singularity of his life and appearance, 
drew great crowds. All Jerusalem and Judea 
went out to hear him. Even the apathetic Sad- 
ducees were stirred from their indifference by the 
fame of his ministry. He accompanied his preach- 
ing by a novel application of a familiar ceremony. 
From the earliest ages ablutions have been used in 
the East as a symbol of purification. The Jewish 
priests were required to take certain baths before 
entering the tabernacle ; the Jew, certain washings 
before he was fit for companionship with God's 
people. This custom the Pharisees had extended 
into a species of minute ceremonialism. They re- 
quired careful ablutions before meals lest the touch 
of the hated Gentile should have polluted them ; 
they required the Grecian to submit himself to a 
complete submersion before he could enter the Jew- 
ish Church. When this was done, old faiths were 
washed away; all thngs became new; the immersed 
was a new creature; emerging from the ceremonial 
bath, he was said to be born again. John declared 


that the Jew, no less than the pagan, needed such a 


change, and his disciples emphasized their accept- 
ance of his teaching by submitting to this rite as 
though they had been uncovenanted Gentiles. Its 
use gave to John the name by which he has ever 
since been distinguished, the Baptizer. The rite he 
used best characterizes his preaching. It was an 
exhortation to wash away past guilt. The burden 
of it was simply, “Cease to do evil; learn to do 
well.” 

This is repentance. It is not sorrow for sin, 
though that is sooner or later involved ; it is aban- 
donment of sin; it gs a “change of mind” respect- 
ing it, so that what before looked attractive becomes 
repellent, and what was before repellent becomes 
attractive; it is forsaking wicked thoughts and un- 
righteous ways. ‘There are a great many persons 
who think that they cannot come acceptably to 
God, they cannot begin a new life, without first 
passing through an experience of conviction of sin ; 
that they will not be admitted into the wicket gate 
unless they have the smell of the ‘wpreh of De- 

notion there is 


spond on For this 
8 The materials for this too brief picture of the Roman and 


Jewish world will be found in Gibbon's ** Decline and Fall,” 
chap. ii.; Lecky’s ‘* History of Morals,”’ . ii.; Pressensé’s 
Before Christ Froude’s “ Casar;’’ Renan’s 
“ Eng ferences ;”” and Uhlhorn’s ** Conflicts of Chris- 


tianity with 


not the slightest Scripture authority. Matthew left 
his receipt of custom to follow Christ without strug- 
gle or tear. John turned his back on his nets with- 
out conviction of sin. Even Saul of Tarsus re- 
sponded to Christ’s piercing question, “ Why perse- 
cutest thou me?” without a word of sorrow for the 
past, with only a pledge for the future: “ What 
wilt thou have me to do?” The sense of sin and 
the sorrow for it was developed later in his experi- 
ence, and its strongest expression is to be found in 
one of his latest letters. ‘The preaching of repent- 
ance is just this and nothing more: Stop Ries 
what is wrong; begin to do what is right, no matter 
what it costs. Crucify your selfishness; give, if it 
takes your only spare coat. Crucify your greed; 
be honest in your business, if it takes away all your 
profits. Begin at,once to do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with your God. Do this, and 
you need spend no time in tears. Leave this un- 
done, and all tears and prayers and self-flagellations 
are worse than a waste of time. But this is the 
preaching merely of reason, of conscience, of nature. 
It is remorseless, unpitying, unhelping. It ignores 
the weakness of men: that they are slaves to their 
evil habits and need to be set free; that they 
are bound to a body of death and long for a 
Deliverer; that what they would they do not, 
and what they hate that do they. When one 
said to Confucius, “I believe in your doctrines, 
but my strength is not equal to it,” his only 
reply was, “This would be real weakness, but you 
are limiting yourself,” 

Fortunately, John could be more than a Confu- 
cius, a prophet of a merely moral life, and after 
Christ come to him to be baptized, and had 
been pointed out to him by the'visible sign of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, the style of his preach- 
ing changed. He then began to point out, at 
least to his own disciples, the one who came to take 
away the sin of the world; the divine sacrifice ; the 
Lamb of God who fulfilled the symbol of the scape- 
goat, on whom the sins, not of the natign only, but 
of the whole world, would be boul and who 
would carry them away into the wilderness to be 
seen no more forever. He ceased to be a mere 
prophet of the Old Testament dispensation and 
became an evangelist of the New. The burden of 
his preaching was, “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord; make his paths straight.” Repentance 
ceased, in his conception, to be the highway of salva- 
tion, and became the open door for the entrance of 
a personal Saviour. 

From its birth in the tent of Abraham, the Jew- 
ish nation had been diligently taught to look for~ 
ward to a Messiah who should crown it with more 
than a human glory. The first pilgrim father, 
when, exiled from his native Chaldea, he sought a 
land where he could worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, was inspired with 
the hope that his seed should become a mighty 
nation and a blessing to all other nations. Moses 
bade his people look forward toa prophet greater 
than himself. David, forbidden to erect a temple 
for Jehovah, was consoled with a vision of an ever- 
lasting kingdom established in his successor. In 
the darkest days of succeeding apostasy the faith 
of the godly was cheered by this hope of a future 
prophet; in the darkest hour of national captivity 
it was kept alive by this hope of a promised deliv- 
erer. Of this long-anticipated coming John declared 
himself to be the herald. Fragments only of his 
preaching are preserved to us, but from them we 
can easily construct a tolerably clear idea of the 
characteristics which this last of Hebrew prophets 
and first of Christian ascetics attributed to the One 
whose coming he announced. 

1. He was to be King and Lord of the whole 
earth. The ancient Romans, with limitless pains 
and expense, constructed highways, partly for their 
commerce, chiefly for their armies. These high- 
ways were builé on grades that ran above the 0d 
and through the hearts of mountains. A Roman 
road was the symbol and the evidence as well as 
the instrument of Roman dominion and authority. 
This familiar fact John utilized in matephorically 
interpreting the authoritygand dominion of this 
,coming King. Before his ey he said, ev 
valley should be filled and qyery mountain and hi 
should be brought low, and the croaked should be 
made straight, and the rough ways should be made 
smooth, and all flesh should see that salvation which 
is of God. 

2. This Coming One should be Judge of the 
whole earth, as Lord and King; nor shogd th@® 
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with a scythe, beats it out with a flail or a sledge 
drawn by oxen, and then, when the wind is fresh, toss- 
ing it up with a wooden shovel or fan, trusts the wind 
to blow the lighter chaff away and leave the wheat 
to fall back upon the threshing floor, I see, said 
John, this Messiah, with his fan in his hand, 
separating throughout the human race the wheat 
from the chaff, gathering the wheat into his 
granary, and burning the chaff with unquenchable 
fire 


3. This Coming One, King and Judge, should 
be a Life-giver. He should fulfill in his own per- 
son, and by his own influence and power, the pro- 
phetic symbolism of the Old Testament ritual. I, 
cried John, can baptize you only with water; I 
can only suggest by a significant and familiar rite 
the cleansing and the changing which your hearts 
need. This Coming One shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost; he shall make you pure with his own 
purity ; he shall baptize you with fire as the fine 
gold is purified in the fire. The godly among 
John’s auditors, who carried the ancient prophecies 
in their hearts, could hardly have failed to recall 
the baptismal promise made by the mouth of Isaiah : 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool ;” or that other baptismal promise made by 
the word of Ezekiel: “I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean; ... . and I will put 
my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my 
statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do 
them.” The time of the fulfillment of these 
promises drew near; the prophets were dead; the 
Life-giver was at hand. 

4. This King and Judge and Life-giver was the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world. For fifteen centuries the Jew had learned 
the lesson that without sacrifice there is no remis- 
sion of sins. In the temple service the courts had 
run with the blood of the slain offerings, and yet 
the prophets had again and again admonished the 
children of Israel that there was no virtue in the 
burnt offerings, and that the Lord delighted not in 
the blood of bullocks, of lambs, or of he-goats. 
How far Israel understood the lesson which by this 
singular object-teaching was inculeated, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. That the most pious and godly 
did not realize the truth of the prophecies, which 
seem clear enough to us now, that the Messiah 
must be a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, is very certain. That John himself did not 
understand them is made probable by his subse- 
quent skepticism ; when imprisoned under Herod 
he waited in vain for the manifestation of the Son 
of God. But this much was clear to him, and this 
much he endeavored to point out to his disciples, 
that the Coming One would fulfill in his own per- 
son the symbolism of the temple worship, and in 
his own way would lift off, not merely from the 
Jewish nation, but from humanity, the burden and 
curse of sin. 

5. Thus heralding a King and Judge and Life- 
giver and Sin-bearer, he exhorted the people to 
prepare the way for the coming of the Lord, and 
he pointed out to them the true method of prepara- 
tion: “Ceasing to do evil, learning to do well.” 

In commencing to-day the study of the life of 
‘Christ we shall gain great vantage ground if we are 
able at the outset to stand where John stood and see 
what John saw. We cannot read the earthly life 
of Jesus, the story of his beneficence, physical and 
spiritual, and of his heroic suffering and death, with- 
out inspiration, though we read it but as the story of 
an exemplar, a teacher, and a martyr. But he who 
accepts John’s ministry, who begins his story of 
Christ’s life by being John’s disciple, who reads 
that life as simply the earthly and visible begin- 
ning of a life as enduring as that of the human 
race—a life of one before whom even now the 
valleys are being exalted and the mountains brought 
low ; of one whose fan is in his hand, and who, by 
his simple presentation to men as their promised 
Saviour, is sifting out the good from the bad by 
their aspirations and desires; of one who baptizes 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire, and who still 
bears on his patient heart the sin of the world— 

our sin and mine—he only will study aright the 
incomparable life. He who studies the life of 
Christ merely with commentary and dictionary, or 
by prayer and meditation, may learn much intel- 
eteally and something spiritually from his course 
of study ; but the truest, the most fundamental and 
essential preparation is that which John the Bap- 
tizer pointed out to his naees audience on the 
banks of the river Jordan: the preparation of 
practical repentance of sin and practical entrance 
upon the way of righteousness in daily life. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE MESSAGE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


roa people of Israel had lived in the country 
which God gave them, for hundreds of years. 
They had good kings and bad ones; prosperous 
times and times of great trouble. They still wor- 
shiped God in the way they were commanded to do 
in the wilderness, and offered sacrifices to him in 
the temple, but they had almost forgotten that 
when they brought a lamb for a sin-offering, it was 
only to remind them that sin needed God’s forgive- 
ness, and that some day he was going to send his 
Son as a sin-offering for all the world. Some of 
them remembered it; good men and women all 
over the land thought of the promises God had 
made to Abraham and to Moses, and read what 
the prophets had written about the messenger that 
should be sent to make ready the way before the 
Son of God came, and wondered ifMhe would not 
soon appear. 

At last the messenger came. His name was 
John, but people did not think at first that he could 
be the one who was to be sent. They supposed the 
messenger would come to Jerusalem, the city where 
all their kings had lived, and tell them to get ready 
by preparing a throne and a crown, and gathering 
an army, thatthe new king might lead them against 
their enemies and help to drive them out. 

John did not come to the city. He lived in the 
wilderness, by the river Jordan. But very soon it 
began to be known that a man was out there say- 
ing: “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight.” 

Bad people and good people, priests and soldiers 
and lawyers—so many people went to hear him 
that Mark says all the land of Judea was there; and 
this was the way the good news about our Lord 
Jesus Christ began to be told. We must not think 
that all which John said is written down; only a 
very little is told us, to show what he tried to teach 
the people. 

He told them the Lord was close at hand and 
ready to set up his kingdom, but he was going to 
do it by ruling in each one of their hearts, and only 
those who loved and served him would belong to 
his kingdom ; that it was of no use to have other 
people think you were good, or to pretend to serve 
God, because he could see into the heart, and sep- 
arate people that were true from those who were 
not, just as a farmer separates wheat from chaff, 
and cuts down trees that do not bear good fruit. 

He told them each one must prepare the way for 
the Lord to come into his heart by turning away 
from all wrong-doing and being honest and straight- 
forward in his thoughts and his deeds. He must 
give up all evil ways, and be willing to confess and 
forsake his sins. 

Confessing and forsakiug their sins would not 
save them, but it was like opening the door to the 
Lord and asking him tocome in. John told them 
that if they did this the Lord would come in. He 
preached the “remission of sins.” Remission 
means sending away, and that is what the Lord 
does with our sins; he sends them away, and says 
he will remember them no more. 

John did not tell the people that he could send 
away their sins. He told them that he was only 
sent to prepare the way for One who was coming; 
one so mighty that it would be an honor to do the 
humblest service for him. John used to baptize 
the people who repented and confessed their sins, 
for a sign to them that, as water washed away 
stains from the body, so the grace of God could 
make their hearts clean, but he told them this 
cleansing of the heart was to be given to them 
through Jesus, the holy one who was coming. 

Their hearts were not only to be turned away 
from sin, but filled with the new life that God sent 
by his beloved Son. Probably a great many among 
the multitudes who were baptized by John thought 
that the baptism itself had washed away their sins 
and that they needed nothing more, but others were 
watching and waiting to see that greater One who 
was coming to baptize them with the Holy Spirit. 

John himself did not know just when this mighty 
One would appear, but one day when he was bap- 
tizing the people, Jesus came from Nazareth to be 
baptized. 

Jesus had no sins to wash away, but he came to 
earth to share our burdens and bear our sins, and 
so hc made himself a pattern for us. As he came 
up from the water, the Holy Spirit in the form of a 
dove descended upon him, and a voice from heaven 


said, “Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am 


well pleased.” Now John knew that this was the 
One who was to come, and Jesus, who was entering 
upon the life of sorrow and temptation which he 
bore for our sakes, was strengthened and com- 
forted. 

What shall we remember when we think of this 
messenger and his message ? 

1. That God hates sin, and wants to send it away 
because he loves the sinner so much. 

2. That he cannot come to set up his kingdom 
in our hearts unless we prepare the way by open- 
ing the door to him. , 

3. That though we cannot save ourselves, if we 
prepare the way he will come in and save us, send- 
ing away sin and filling our hearts with his spirit of 
grace which creates a new life within us. 

4. That while we cannot as perfectly please God 
as did our Lord Jesus Christ, we may so earnestly 
desire to know his will and so honestly try'to.do it 
that he will say to us day by day, “ This is my 
beloved child, in whom I am well pleased.” 


THE PEACE OF GOD.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman Apsort, D.D. 


“And the i 
shall keep hearts ond 
Philippians iv., 7. 
| F peace is a grace, it cannot be described as a char 
acteristic American grace. If growth in peace 
is growth in divine childhood, then in so far this 
age lacks divine childhood. We have other virtues, 
and we are wont to plume ourselves upon them ; 
and we have a right to be careful for them and, in 
some sense, to be proud of them. We are active, 
energetic, vigorous ; we are courageous ; we do not 
lack bravery on the platform and in the pulpit, or 
in the press. Our teachers have in large measure 
the courage of their convictions. The virtues that 
apparently belong with strife and battle grow in 
American atmosphere. The virtues that belong 
with conflict and toil in the mine, in the factory, in 
the shop, in the household, grow naturally on 
American soil. But Ido not think that peace is 
very common in America—neither the peaceful 
heart nor the peaceful face is very common. If we 
trust at all the representations in our newspapers, 
where domestic difficulties are emblazoned abroad 
with such shameful frequency, peace in the home is 
none too common. If you will stand on Broadway 
and look at the faces of the people that are going 
up and down, you will see care written there, eager- 
ness written there, energy written there, force writ- 
ten there ; but how often will you see peace? Even 
in our recreations we are loth to take peace. It is 
the drama which stirs men and excites them that 
placards at its door, “Standing room only.” It is 
the romance that is intense and creates tempestuous 
emotions in the reader’s heart that sells by tens of 
thousands. I wonder, as I look on your faces this 
morning, how many there are of you that enjoy 
quietness and repose; how many there are of you 
that are glad to get an hour to be absolutely by your- 
selves; how many there are of you that find your- 
selves good company for yourselves. 

And yet the Bible puts great emphasis on peace, 
and makes it in some measure a test and standard 
of character. On the one side it declares that the 
wicked know no peace. It would, perhaps, be too 
much to say that those who know no peace are 
therefore wicked, although we might well consider 
whether there is not a truth on that side of the 
affirmation. Laying aside the Old Testament, and 
taking the New only, we find Christ’s advent inau- 
gurated with the angel’s song of “ Peace on earth, 
good-will to men ;” Christ’s message to the repentant 
sinner, “Go in peace;” Christ’s lamentation over 
apostate Jerusalem, that she does not know what 
belongs to her peace; Christ’s last gift to his disci- 
ples just before the culmination of his passion—a 
gift of peace. We find peace coupled in the apos- 
tolic benediction with grace, interwoven in the 
apostolic promises of the kingdom with righteous- 
ness and joy, declared to be a fruit of the spiritual 
mind, a gift of God, an evidence of the indwelling 
Christ, a means of sanctification, and access to it 
afforded by faith. And, finally, in the picture of 
the perfect beatification of the heavenly rest, the 
sea, on earth tossed by perpetual tempests and 
ever throwing up mire and dirt, becomes a sea of 
glass, whose pacific surface no wind shall ruffle, and 
on which no cloud shall cast a shadow.” 


' Preached in Plymouth Charch Sunday morning 
4, 1888, and published by request. . November 
2 Luke ii., 14; vii., vill., 48: xix., 42 ;-—John xiv.. 27: 
xvi., 33; xx., 19, 20;—Romans i.. 7; ii., 10; v., 1: 6. 
xiv., 17; xv., 33;—Gal. v., 22 ;—Ephes. ii., 14; iv., 3;—Col. 
iii., 15 ;—1 Thess. v., 23; iii., 16. 
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So, then, the state of individual or national or 
church experience that lacks this quality of peace 
is seriously lacking. I sometimes like to take words 
and trace them to their meaning—their original 
meaning—and so find the significance of virtue on 
the one side and vice on the other. And if you 
will take those words that represent that which im- 
pinges upon and disturbs our peace, you will find 
nothing but weakness and imperfection wrought 
intothem. “ Anxiety” istorture. ‘“ Care” is only 
another word for pain. He is distracted who 
is pulled in different directions, like a nan torn by 
wild horses, or a wayfarer lost in the woods and 
not knowing which path to take. We are perplexed 
when we are entangled like a fly caught in the 
spider’s web. So every word that represents want 
of peace represents not a strength but a weakness, 
not a virtue but a vice. 

I want this morning to repeat to you a little, very 
simply, some things which the Bible seems to me to 
say about peace. 

In the first place, the peace which the Bible 
commends to us is the peace of God. It is God’s 
own peace. I think, perhaps, we shall best realize 

hat we fall away from our godly estate if we realize 
in what state God forever lives. Can you think of 
the plowshare of care running a furrow across 
God's brow? Can you think of anxiety brooding 
on God’s heart? Can you think of perplexity en- 
tangling God in its meshes? Can you think of 
God hurrying and worrying and fretting and 
perplexed lest he shall not get this or that or the 
other thing done in time? Can you think of God 
as harassed, bearing a burden too great for him to 
bear, and weighted down by the very armor he is 
carrying? Oh, no, no! we know that God lives and 
works in a perpetual peace. He is light. In Him 
there is no variableness or shadow of turning. 

Did you ever think how the light works always 
in peace? For what is the most potent thing in 
nature? Notthe earthquake! Not the lightning! 
Not the thunderbolt! Not the wind, with its vocif- 
eration and its noise! Light! All the forees of 
nature are borne of light and are carried earthward 
in the sunbeam. It is light that gives the wind 
its wings. It is light that gives the waterfall its 
force. It is light that equips all machinery with 
its vast powers. It is light that is the element in 
you that makes you live. Wrap the world in eternal 
darkness, and it would be wrapped in eternal death 
and in eternal inactivity. But the light sounds no 
drum as it marches on its way; sends forth no 
clarion note of triumph or of defeat. The light 
marches noiselessly. Its sandals are of satin. No 
listening ear can catch the tread of its footstep. 
The wind howls against the sunbeam, and the sun- 


- beam shines on undiverted by so much as the ten 


millionth fraction of an inch. The cloud puts itself 
athwart the sunbeam, and the sunbeam _ shines 
through the cloud with a diffused instead of a 
radiant light, or turns it into golden glory by its 
magnificent shining. There is nothing that can 
divert it ; nothing that can thwart it; nothing that 
can disturb it. It moves upon its way in eternal 
quietness and calmness. ‘The greatest tempest that 
ever rocks the earth is but a few feet in height as 
compared with the eternal silence and the eternal 
ethereal substance of light in which the globe 
moves around in its appointed orbit. And so we 
live in God, if we do but know it—God, who is a 
perpetual light and a perpetual peace. Oh, when 
anxiety plows into your heart, when perplexity 
entangles you, when troubles gather around you and 
upon you, think for a moment—for a moment! 
think for one half hour—of the eternal quietude 
and peace of your Father. Come into his presence, 
and from him take peace. 

For this peace that is of God belongs to God, is 
God's gift to us, when we are willing to take God’s 
gift. Weare continually trying to find peace by 
getting God to will as we will. But not so does 
the soul ever find peace. We do find peace when 
we bring ourselves to will as God wills. When we 
lift up our prayers to God to get him todo what we 
think best, then we struggle, and are worried and 
worn. When we lift up our prayers to God that 
he will make us will as he wills, then we find the 
way to peace and quietness, and in quietness and in 
confidence we find strength. 

If we will reflect upon it a moment, we shall see 
that all cares come from the lower life. If we can 
rise into the higher experience and walk with God, 
we walk also in peace. You fear bankruptcy and 
sickness and pain and dishonor; but are not all 
these things that live only in the lower life and 
have no place in the higher one? Oh, if my only 
thoughts were, How shall I best serve God? then 


what odds to me to what service he calls me? If 
he says, “ Show how with wealth a rich Christian 
lives,” I will take that. And then if he says, “ Show 
how in poverty a poor Christian can meet poverty,” 
I will take that. If he gives me children, and says 
to me, “Show how a father can live and love and 
rejoice and bring his children up to the love of 
God,” I will take that. And if he reaches down 
that hand of love from heaven and takes one child 
after another and one life after another from my 
home, and says to me, “I want you to show how a 
Christian can live and love and sorrow, how he can 
resign to me the trust I had given to him,” I will 
take that. I am not saying what I would do. I 
am only saying what I would do if I did what I 
wish I might do. For could I have this experience 
that my will is always God’s will and my wish 
always God’s wish, trouble could not trouble me, per- 
plexity could not perplex me, care could not worry 
me. What difference whether I am to root down 
in the earth where the worms crawl, or am up on 
the tree where the birds sing, if I am only helping 
make God’s tree? What odds whether I am the 
stone down in the foundation where no eye ever 
sees me, or the cross on top where the sunlight 
never leaves me from sunrise to sunset, if I am 
helping make God’s chureh ? 

The peace of God is the peace God gives to those 
who are trying to do God’s service, and so a peace 
we come into by faith; not by that miserable pre- 


tense of faith which consists in believing that God 


will do what we want him to do, but in that real 
faith which links us to God, and makes us one with 
him in the purpose and desire of our living. We 
come into peace when we rise above the tempest. 
We come into peace when we go down, following the 
figure of that beautiful poem of Mrs. Stowe—down 
beneath the storm line where “the silver waves 
chime ever peacefully.” Oh, it is possible so to 
live that that storm shall not, after all, disturb you 
though you are in the midst of it. It is possible to 
rise above it in thought, in feeling, in aspiration, in 
power, in the experience of your heart and soul. 

I have stood on the top of the mountain, and 
have seen the clouds gather around its top, and 
have seen them settle down upon the valley below, 
and have heard the thunder muttering there, and 
have seen the lightning flashes playing below my 
feet, and have seen the birds come flying up 
through the clouds singing on the mountain top 
while the thunder was threatening and the 
lightning was playing havoc in the valley. So 
learn to fly above these lower earthly storms 
that are so low, and lie; only in the hollows, 
and find that song always to be found in the mount- 
ain top and in the sunlight. It is possible. We 
can do it. Men and women have done it. 

This peace that I have talked to you about this 
morning is not a peace from trouble ; and when we 
try to find the peace from trouble we always fail. 
It is peace im trouble. It is hinted at in that word 
of Christ, “ In the world you shall have tribulation ; 
but be of good cheer, for I have overcome the world.” 
We would have God lead us through no dark valley 
and shadow of death. But he gives us no promise 
of that kind. What he says is this: “Though 
you walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
my rod and my staff they shall comfort you.” We 
come to the deep water, and shrink back, saying, 
“Not into that river, not into that river!” We 
come to the furnace of fire, saying, “ Not into that 
flame, not into that flame!” But theanswer is this: 
“Though thou walkest through the deep waters, they 
shall not overflow thee; though thou walkest 
through the flame, it shall not consume thee.” And 
so we are to find our peace, not by exemption from 
trouble, but by living in the midst of trouble. Yea, 
baring our breast to the trouble, yet rejoicing in 
trouble, for they that are exercised thereby are 
they that follow after peace and find it. 

Oh, if I could only tell this story to you as it has 
been told me sometimes; yea! as it has been told 
me this very past week, by the radiant faces and 
the unclouded hearts that were filled with peace 
and the home that was sweet with the note and 
song and radiance of peace in a time of great sor- 
row, you would go away saying, I will seek this 
peace and pursue it. Last August, as we sailed out 
of Queenstown Harbor in the steamer, we sailed 
into the teeth of a great gale. The wind was 
howling, the rain was beating upon the deck of our 
steamer, and the great waves were running, and 
every now and then sweeping over our lower decks. 
And we sat there under the awning, protected from 
the rain, looking out on the t waves, and on 
the Mother Carey chickens riding on the crest of the 
waves, in the midst of the tempest. Every now 


and then a great wave would dash over a little bird, 
and it would seem to be gone, and then in a mo- 
ment there it was again, shaking its head and 
wings and flinging off the spray and riding in the 
storm and exulting in it. “QO little bird, you 
have been a messenger of the good God. Teach 
me how, when the time of tempest and storm shall 
come to me—teach me how to ride on the waves, 
to be overwhelmed and yet not be overwhelmed, 
to shake off the trouble and yet live in the trouble. 
Teach me that lesson, little bird.” And I bring 
the message of the little bird to you. Will you not 
take a message from the little bird you cannot take 
from me ? 

My peace give I unto you, said Christ. I think 
I see him now standing in the midst of that howl- 
ing multitude clamorous for his death ; tk 2 blood is 
streaming from his back; the crown of thorns is 
upon him, and the blood is streaming from those 
wounds also. But crueler and harder to be borne 
than wounds of scourge or wounds of thorns are 
the wounds that entered the heart of love, when it 
felt the storm of hate and fury and passion let 
loose to work its worst. And yet he is at peace. 
And I see the far-away look in his deep blue eye 
and the heavenly calm on his placid countenance ; 
for he is in the midst of the tempest, but unper- 
turbed by it. Peaceful! peaceful! And this is 
the peace he gives to us his disciples. Grant to us, 
O thou that wert at peace in the tempest, thine own 
spirit of faith and trust, that in our loneliness we, 
too, may not be alone, but, in the companionship of 
God, may have the peace of God thou givest to thy 


followers. 


CHRISTMAS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By THE Rev. EpWaRpD JupDson. 
CHRIST THE SOUL’S SUPREME NEED. 


brings to our remembrance the 
great fact of the incarnation. Without God 
manifest in the flesh, there can be no satisfying 
worship. The instinct for worship is innate and 
universal. The crust of the earth is studded with 
the pagoda, the mosque, the temple, the cathedral, 
the church. “ You may find cities without laws or 
coins or literature,” says Plutarch, “but no man 
has ever yet found a people without a god or 
prayer, without religious ceremonies or sacrifices.”’ 

Now, if God had never revealed himself to vs in 
terms of humanity, there can be no such thing as real 
worship. Without the incarnation we worship only 
a creature of our own manufacture. We cannot 
conceive of any being above man. If we try to 
imagine an angel, he is, after all, only a man with 
bird’s wings. And so, when the heathen make a 
god, it is either a man or a beast or a conglomerate 
of the two. Why, then, does it seem strange that 
God should foreshorten himself within the range of 
our comprehension, that we may approach him in 
prayer? Christ is the express image of the Divine 
Person, and outside of Christ there can be no real 
prayer. He in his own life and character tran- 
scends the largest conception of the divine which 
the human mind can form. 

In molding bullets you put lead into an iron ladle, 
and liquefy it over the fire. Then you pour the 
molten mass into a small mold. Some of the lead 
fills the mold, some overflows and falls on the floor, 
while some remains still in the ladle. Now, if you 
will form the largest conception you can of Deity— 
a being infinitely wise, strong, and loving—and then, 
using this conception as a mold, if you pour into it 
the historic character of Jesus Christ, just as he is 
described in the four Gospels, you will find that it 
will more than fill the mold full. If you would 
personally experience complete joy and satisfaction 
~ ares, then approach God as manifested to us in 

ist. 


CHRIST'S CONDESCENSION. 


The Psalmist says, “Thy gentleness [or, as it 
may be rendered, thy condescension ] hath made me 
great.” Christ made himself of no reputation, and 
assumed our low earthly condition, that he might 
save us. The great philanthropist Howard used 
to shut himself up in the prisoner’s cell and bear all 
its darkness and foulness, till nature could endure 
no more, that he could plead more eloquently the 
cause of the prisoner. A missionary strove once, 
without success, to persuade some wretched slaves 
to accept the Gospel. At last he allowed himself 
to be sold as a slave, and, having assumed himself 
all the miseries and disabilities of servitude, he had 
no difficulty in imparting to his fellow-slaves the 
consolations of Christ. This Christmas season re- 
minds us of Him who divested himself of all the 
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glories of heaven and completely identified himself 
with man, sharing his sorrows, and yet without sin. 


THE LAW OF SACRIFICE. 


To be a Christian is to be like Christ, to live his 
life of self-denial after him. Three little Scotch 
children were lost on the great Australian prairies. 
They wandered hither and thither, until at last 
they were overcome by the night. Then the eldest, 
a little girl named Maggie, put to bed under a bush 
her two weary, crying little sisters, and, removing 
a large part of her own clothing, she covered them 
up. They were ‘us made comfortable, and soon 
went to sleep. The children were found the next 
day. The two youngest were well, but the eldest 
sister, chilled through and through by the night air, 
had lost her life. This is like what Christ did for 
us. He laid down his life for the sheep. 


THE LITTLE SWEDISH GIRL. 


I heard once a touching story of a little Swedish 
girl, eleven years old, who was taken to a hospital, 
where, after an illness of several months, she recov- 
ered. She was a homely child, but, being very 
kind and thoughtful, she endeared herself to all 
around her. There was brought into the hospital a 
little girl of a peevish and disagreeable disposition, 
who was very sick. The Swedish girl at once took 
her place by the cot of the little stranger and as- 
sumed entire charge of her, in fact acted the part 
of a ‘little mother—dressing, nursing, -and serving 
the poor sufferer with the utmost gentleness and 
devotion. The little child grew rapidly worse, and 
refused to take either food or medicine from any 
one'else than her new-found friend. At last she died 
in the arms of the little Swede. When the Little 
Mother, as she was called, was asked by the matron 
why she had treated the sick baby so tenderly, she 
looked bewildered and said: ‘“ Do not all the people 
in the world help each other? You have helped 
me.” ‘But why did you choose, that baby?” the 
matron insisted ; “ there are many others here pret- 
tier, better tempered, more lovable.” Yes,’ re- 
plied the little Swede, with a tear in her eye, 
“but she had nobody but me to take care of her, 
madam.” 

THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT. 


Christmas is a time for making presents, and 
when a gift is offered to us the only thing for us to 
do is to accept it with thankfulness. How strange 
would seem the conduct of a little child who, when 
offered a present for the Christmas tree, would 
coldly refuse it, or who proposed to go to work and 
earn it! Christ comes to us holding out in his 
hand the gift of forgiveness and grace. He does 
not come with some new burden or requirement. 
I heard once of a woman who could not pay her 
rent. A wealthy friend heard of her plight and 
came to her house intending to pay the rent for her. 
But when he knocked at the door he received no 
answer, and, concluding that the woman was out, 
he went away. A few days after he met her, and 
remarked that he had been at her house and she 
was not at home. “ Why, was that you?” she 
exclaimed. “J thought it was the landlord.” 
When Christ knocks at the door of our hearts. 
bringing with him forgiveness for all the past and 
grace to keep us through all the future, how apt we 
are to keep the door shut, as if he were come to 
press upon us some disagreeable claim! Let us 
rather, with full, thankful hearts, receive the un- 


speakable gift. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC. — 


WHAT THE PAST TELLS US. 
By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


N. B.—The topics treated in this column are the so-called 
‘‘Uniform Topies,’”’ chosen by the Trustees of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and used by many thousands 
in all parts of this and other countries. | 

N reviewing the past, Moses urges the people to 

interrugate those by-gone days. This is, there- 
fore, an appropriate topic for the closing of the year. 

1. There is a useful and a dangerous method of 
talking with the past.” On the one hand is the 
despairing self-examination, or the fretful trial- 
balance of troubles, or fault-finding jealousy over 
others’ successes. The children of Israel tended to 
this mournful interviewing of the past. They were 
always wishing they had back’ their onions and 
melons in Egypt. This is a wretched method, and 
will hinder us (Heb. xii., 1). 

2. Moses suggests the calling to mind the good 
things of the past. What a queer catalogue it is: 


| For the week beginning December 30. Dent. iv., 32. 


“trials, signs, wonders, war, a mighty hand, great 
terrors.” Yet all are magnised as means of grace 
by which they had been delivered (Deut. iv., 34). 

3. What, then, does past time tell us ? 

(1) It is true that the past will tell us some 
humiliating secrets. Nevermind. It is a faithful, 
kind physician. It will disturb our pride, showing 
us what we planned and how little we performed, 
how much we dreamed about and what we accom- 
plished. A good lesson. Let the kind voice be 
heeded, as it prescribes more constant dependence 
on God, more prayer, more study, more loyalty to 
Christ. 

It will tell us how easy it is to live poorly. It 
will tell us how unsatisfying is the memory of a 
selfish life. A plain, kind friend, trying to lead us 
to build better (1 Peter iv., 3; Eph. ii., 2). 

(2) The past will assure us that blessings far 
outnumber discomforts. Examination of the past 
will bring to mind forgotten mercies and dissipate 
imaginary evils (Ps. Ixv., 11; lxxvii., 10). 

(3) Past time would even tell us that difficulties 
are not necessarily evils. Many of them, we see, 
were stepping-stones. We cannot always be fair 
judges of things by being near them. Often we 
must stand off. The oil painting looks like a series 
of daubs if we come clse and study it with a mag- 
nifying glass. Many young Christians now view 
the prayer-meeting pledge as a mercy. 

(4) Past time tells us how inspiring is work for 
God. In reviewing the past, no sorrow or regret 
ever arises from contemplation of good that we 
have done. All true effort comes out from the 
past, meeting us with smiles. It introduces us with 
a warmed heart to the new vear. The remembrance 
of work for Christ is the spice of the new year. 

(5) Past time tells us we are growing older. 
That ought to mean that we are growing richer. 
This is the true idea of age: more faith, knowl- 
edge, power, clearer hope. Richer than ever before 
—is itso? Part of our accumulated treasure in a 
broader influence and life, a part ready to be drawn 
upon at any emergency, and a part laid up in 
heaven. 

(6) Past time manufactures our proofs (Joshua 
xxiii, 14). There is no quaver in its voice. 
Answers to prayer, fulfillment of promises, personal 
experience of power, communion with Christ—such 
foundations as these the past builds. The past 
opens three books—the book of history, the book of 
experience, the book of observation; and the Book 
of God’s Will interprets these three. 

(7) Past time tells us that the world is always 
growing better. The church was never so wide 
awake. Never were there so many agencies for 
good. Never were there so many opportunities. 
The past seems to say, “The fields are already 
white” (Eccles. vii., 10). 

(8) The past and the present may show great 
individual change (1 Cor. vi., 11; Titus iii., 3-7; 
2 Cor. v., 15-17; Eph. v., 8). 

(9) The past should lead us to repentance (Rom. 
li., 4), to increased energy (1 Peter i., 13, 17). 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Love deals forbearingly with the greatest sinner. 
—| Heubner. 


We can get life and happiness only in Christ. 
McIntosh. 


Believers remain humble even in their glorifica- 
tion—[ Canstein. 


=~ +* Every man shall bear his own burden ”"—this is 


the law of necessity. “ Bear ye one another's bar- 
dens ’”—this is the law of Christ. Let a man lighten 
his own load by sharing his neighbor's burdens.— 
(T. T. Lynch. 


One earnest gaze upon Christ is worth a thousand 
scrutinies of self. The man who beholds the Cross, 
and beholding it weeps, cannot be really blind nor 
perilously self-ignorant.—{ Dean Vaughan. 


“What I do thou knowest not now; but thou 
shalt know hereafter ’—is the unwearied language 
of God in his providence. He will have credit 
every step. He will not assign reasons, because he 
will exercise faith.—({ Cecil. 


To be silent, to suffer, to pray, when there is no 
room for outward action, is an acceptable offering 
to God. A disappointment, a contradiction, an in- 
jury received and endured for God’s sake, is of as 
much value as a long prayer; and time is not lost 
which is spent in the practice of meekness and pa- 
tience.—{ Fénélon. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


_ [Any subscriber sending an inqury on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Umion, accom dad with dumm 


py ough the columns of the paper or by \ anion 


answer will be given as promptly as 


ROBERT ELSMERE’S DISCOVERY. 


“What I want is a firm is, not to be overthrown, for 
meeting the teachings of such books as ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ ” 

The above sentence is the gist of an earnest letter 
from an intelligent reader. In the fascinating book she 
refers to, the effort to expunge from the Christian rec- 
ords their miraculous element has been transferred 
from the arena of learned criticism to the domestic 
reading circle. In this new auditory the question is 
not really debated, but rather be in the sketch of 
a cultured clergyman of the English Church surrender- 
ing his convictions, his living, his domestic happiness, to 
the proposition, “ Miracles do not happen.” hat our 
correspondent wants is merely to get at the other side, 
as every candid reader wants to. 

A brief statement of the other side would be 
around two points: (1) Whether the misused 
longs, as Robert Elsmere’s man of learning asserts, to 
a “ pre-scientific ” time. (2) Whether the apostles of 
modern criticism are agreed, as represented, in regard- 
ing the miraculous element in the Gospels as unhistor- 
ical and incredible. 

As to the first point, there is no question but that sei- 
ence has to recognize three epochs in the history of the 
world where we must confess what is substantially 
miraculous. By the miraculous we always mean a 
breach of continuity in the order of nature, the ap- 
pearance of a new thing in apparent contravention of 
the laws—that is, the established methods and processes 
—of nature. 

First (if we pass by the previous “astounding 
nomenon, the production in time of the visible universe”), 
in the transition from inanimate nature to animate 
there is this miraculous phenomenon, this breach of 
continuity. From the standpoint of dead matter Life 
in its humblest form is miraculous, quite as much so as 
the resurrection of Jesus’ crucified body. 

Next, in the transition from merely physical life to 
psychical the same is observed. When the feeling of 
pleasure or of pain first emerges, it appears in contra- 
vention of the continuity of nature as much as any re- 
corded vision of angels,and utterly inexplicable by any- 
thing that has gone before. 

Again, in the transition from the merely sentient 

chical life to the moral life, the same is observable. 
When the consciousness of /free-will first emerges, and 
one begins to know himself, not merely as the passive 
instrument whose chords are played upon by pleasures 
and pains, but as the musician able to vary the tune at 
will,and responsible for evoking concord out of discord, 
there is a breach of continuity with all that has 
before. From the standpoint of a life that is merely 
conscious of pleasure and pain, the entrance of a life 
that is conscious of free-will and responsibility is essen- 
tially as miraculous as that the impotent man at Be- 
thesda should rise up and walk. 

These three, or—if there be any cavils at this last— 
the two preceding instances of essentially miraculous 
phenomena in the history of the past are certainly not 
“ pre-scientific.” Nothing is gained for the proposition 
that “ miracles do not happen” by excluding miracles 
from the history of Christ till they can be exeluded 
from the history of nature, in which science has to 
recognize them—especially that grand miracle of the 
introduction of life into a dead world, before which she 
stands in humble silence. 

As to the second point: The apostles of modern 
criticism are by no means so unanimous as Robert 
Elsmere is led to think, that the miracles of the four 
Gospels must go. The most recent positions taken 
abandon the alternative, offered fifty years ago, between 
a natural and a miraculous Christ. The choice pre- 
sented to-day is between a miraculous Christ no 
Christ at all. 

Robert Elsmere delivers a style of criticism which 
in the learned world is somewhat antiquated, however 
new to the present novel-reader. “ Miracle isa natural 

roduct of human feeling and imagination ”—that is, 
he means, all miracle. The schools of Strauss and Baur 
carried this idea to a flood-tide which has been for some 
time on the ebb. Later critics, however willing to-see 
a legendary element in the Gospels, and even where 
denying the Gospels to have been written by those- 
whose names they bear, admit that in the earliest pos- 
sible form of the evangelic narratives (i. ¢., brief 
memoranda of the apostolic preaching) relations of 
miracles were, imbedded. It is now 
whether of apostolic authorship or not, the Gospels 
fairly represent the oral testimony of the Apostles, the 
eye-witnesses of Jesus’ life. This puts an end to the 
pretense of evangelic record into the 
separate elements of history and fable. The history in 
its original form is miraculous. Our choice is between 
a miraculous history and none at all. 

Says Keim, a fairly representative critic: “The 
picture of Jesus, the worker of miracles, as it is given 
in its common features by the Evangelists, and so 
standing in strong contrast with the picture of John 
Baptist, belongs to the first believers in Christ, and is 
no invention.” 


Says Weiss (1883) : “Our Evangelistic tradition is 
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full of the miraculous, and no criticism of the sources 
is in a condition to exclude the miraculous from this 
tradition.” It is but fair to notice that the critic just 

uoted considers that some of the reputed miracles, in- 
cluding the feeding of the five thousand, may fairly be 
explained as non-miraculous events. This makes all 
the more significant his declaration of the essentially 
and invincibly miraculous character of the original tra- 
dition. 

There is no better living authority upon historical 
questions in England than Professor Seeley, of Cam- 
bridge, England, nor can he be suspected of theological 
prepossessions which unfit him for a candid statement 
as to the historical verity of the Gospels. We quote hir 
very cautious, and certainly dispassionate, statement on 
this subject, from his Preface to the fifth edition of 
“Ecce Homo.” After declaring that the four Evan- 
gelists “in nearness to the events they record, and prob- 
able means of acquiring information, belong to the 
better class of historical witnesses,” and deducing cer- 
tain general statements in which they all agree, he 
adds : “ That Christ did himself claim Messiahship can- 
not reasonably be doubted. His death is explicable on 
no other supposition. On this point, assuredly, his 
enemies and his followers were Nor can it be 
doubted, by the present writer at least, that he was 
believed in his lifetime, and not merely after his death, 
to work miracles. All those circumstances which have 
been represented as suspicious—his unwillingness to 

rform miracles in certain cases, the contempt he ex- 
pressed for those whose faith depended exclusively upon 
them—are strong evidence that the miracles were at 
least no afterthoughts of the biographers, for such cir- 
cumstances were most unlikely to occur either in legend 
or in falsification. The fact that Christ appeared as a 
worker of miracles is the best attested fact in his 
whole biography, both by the absolute unanimity of all 
the witnesses, hy the confirmatory circumstances just 
mentioned, and by countless other special confirma- 
tions of circumstances not likely to be invented, 
striking sayings inseparably connected with them, 
etc., in particular cases.” Such a testimony as this is 
not, indeed, conclusive as to the historical credibility of 
the miracles ; but it is conclusive as against the pure 
assumption of a writer, who cites no authority for 
her assumption, that scholars have abandoned mira- 
cles as unhistorical, and who offers no more weighty 
argument against them than the dogmatic declaration, 
“Miracles do not happen.” It is now tolerably well 
settled by modern scholarship that time enough did not 
elapse between the events recorded in the Four Gospels 
and the recording of them for a myth or legend to 
grow up, and consequently that there is no alternative 
between believing in the narratives substantially as they 
stand, and believing them to be, in so far as they are 
miraculous, a pious fraud—a theory no longer enter- 
tained even by skeptics. 

Our answer, then, to our Inquiring Friend is that if 
he understands by miracles what the New Testament 
understands by them, not a violation of the laws of 
nature, but an intrusion of powers of a higher order 
upon a lower order of nature, there is nothing un- 
scientific or unphilosophical in belief in the possibility 
of miracles; and if he asks the experts, the over- 
whelming preponderance of expert testimony is that the 
miracles of the New Testament are historically authen- 
ticated. The author of “ Robert Elsmere ” has not in her 
scholarship kept up with the times. She is something 
like a quarter of a century behind modern criticism. 
When Robert Elsmere told the London workingmen 
that “miracle may be the child of imagination, of love, 
nay of passionate sincerity, but invariably it lives with 
ignorance and is withered by knowledge,” he utters 
simply an echo from the superannuated theory of 
Christian mythology,.now abandoned by the best 
students of early history. That the Apostles had direct 
and immediate knowledge of Jesus as a worker of 
miracles, and have adequately transmitted that knowl- 
edge to us, has been as satisfactorily proved as any- 
thing in the past can be. And this, be it noticed, is 
the testimony of critics who cannot be charged with 
orthodox prejudices. 


I notice in The Christian Union of November 22 you oom 
of Mulford’s *‘ Republic of God’”’ as being ‘‘ worth all the 
magazines of any one year.’’ Will you kindly tell your read- 
ers something about that book, what it treats of, where it 
may be had, and the price ? 

Dr. Mulford entitled his book “ An Institute of The- 
ology.” Among books of that pengeetne it is unique 
for its aphoristic style, its devotional spirit, and its in- 
dependent thought. The general conception which it 
elaborates is this: The satisfaction of God in creatin 
man is that man may in freedom realize his divine an 
eternal relations. This realization of freedom is in the 
life of the spirit, which is a growth, amid conflict, 
through the ‘redemption effected by the Christ, into the 
life of God. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $2.) 


1. Is there any place in the Bible where it is said that one 
person (except Jesus, the only Intercesso r) prays for the con- 
version of another person as an vidual ? 


1. There is none. 2. We should say that, and 


even more. See 1Johnv.,16; a text which refers to 
the restoration of an erring brother, and from which 
it is a direct inference that prayer for an, unconverted 
person is a Christian privilege. : 


RELicious News. 
CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


HE Chinese Mission of the American Mission- 
ary Association in California is doing a success- 
ful work under the efficient superintendency of the 
Rev. W. C. Pond, D.D., whois also pastor of Beth- 
any Chapel in San Francisco, in which there are 
many Chinese members. The thirteenth anniver- 
sary of the Mission was held on Sunday evening, 
December 9, in the First Congregational Charch, 
Professor Dwinell, a Vice-President, in the chair. 
The exercises by the Chinese indicated great prog- 
ress in music and in the use of the English language. 
There were solos and hymns in chorus, and an 
address by Yee Gam, the first convert, on “ The 
Congregational Association of Christian Chinese,” 
giving the history of its origin and sketch of its 
work. It was stated that it was contemplated to 
send missionaries to China. It is sustained wholly 
by Chinese. It has been the means of converting 
more than 700 Chinese in this country. So great 
was the merits of the address in thought and lan- 
guage that many would have doubted its originality 
had not Dr. Pond vouched for it. 

Dr. Pond reported seventeen missions established, 
and forty-nine workers engaged, thirteen of whom 
were Chinese. The average attendance was 454, 
and the enrollment 1,131. The largest mission had 
an enrollment of 233, and an average attendance of 
113. During the year $9,619.50 had been expended, 
the disbursements for rent alone being $2,066. In 
the conclusion of his report he advocated the estab- 
lishment of itinerant preachers to convert Chinese 
in moving camps along the railroads. The Rev. 
Dr. Stebbins, late from New York, was next intro- 
duced, and spoke enthusiastically of the exhibition, 
and the possibilities of the Mission. 


The transfer of Major-General O. O. Howard | 


from the command of the Pacific Division of the 
U. S. A. to the Atlantic is much regretted, as he had 
been very prominent and active in all Christian 
work. Among other things he has conducted a large 
Bible class in the First Congregational Church, 
and will be much missed there, but fortunately 
Mr. C. B. Alexander, grandson of Dr. A. Alexander, 
of Princeton, and nephew of Drs. J. W. and Addison 
Alexander, is very acceptably filling his place. 

Messrs. S. and O. H. Gulick, two of the most 
prominent Congregational missionaries in Japan. 
have prepared letters in English and Japanese 
in opposition to the proposed plan of union be- 
tween the Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 
and setting forth the reasons for their opposition, 
and they have sent copies of the letters for 
publication in the San Francisco * Pacific.” In 
a letter to the editors they say they think, on ma- 
ture consideration, the Congregationalists “ will 
refuse to be swallowed up.” It is understood that 
Neesima and Dr. Davis do not favor the organic 
union. 

The Christian Union dissented from a remark of 
the writer of this, that “ Japan needs Congregational- 
ism.” But why may we not hope that that form 
of polity which was so potent in the development of 
our free institutions would be fruitful also in the 
same direction while Japan is developing her civil 
and religious system? Correspondents in that 
country say that many of the Japanese are not in 
favor of semi-Presbyterianism as contemplated in 
the “Plan,” “the spirit of liberty is so {strong 
among them.” The indications now are that the 
“Plan” will be abandoned. Such attempts at 
organic union of differing and in some respects an- 
tagonistic systems of polity have been repeatedly 
tried in this country and have invariably failed. 
Why encourage the Japanese to try the same experi- 
ment? It is not “in the line of Christ’s prayer for 
his disciples,” as has been asserted. That was not 
for organic but spiritual union—* that they may be 
one even as we are one,” was the petition—and such 
a union is entirely compatible with great variety in 
outward organizations. Many of the best thinkers 
believe that such variety is desirable to meet the 
various views and habits of men. An army is one 
though divided into cavalry, artillery, and one 

J. C. H. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


—Bishop Mallalieu, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, suggest, that the colored people of the South 
celebrate the emancipation of their race—January 1, 
1863. He would not have them adopt “any noisy and 
foolish celebration, but a day of earnest thanksgiving 
and praise to Almighty God, wh» wrought deliverance 
for a long-suffering people.” | 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Hampden-Sydney College in Southern Virginia is 
the oldest college in the South except William and 
Mary, and it isthe only college remaining in Southern 
Virginia for its white population. For more than a 
century Hampden-Sydney has been one of the leading 
institutions in the South in promoting Christian edu- 
cation in a large region of country, and although this 
work of its life,even on an enlarged scale, is more 
needed than ever before, yet its financial condition is 
such as to excite anxious solicitude that its present 
efficiency cannot be maintained without assistance from 
beyond the limits of Virginia. 

is college was established during the American 
Revolution, by men who believed that civil and reli 
ious liberty was to be won and maintained by the pro- 
motion of sound secular education, guided and con- 
trolled by the Christian religion. It first took sha 
as an Academy, and its leading promoters were of the 
Presbyterian Church and of the Church of England. 
Its first prospectus is found in the “ Virginia Gazette” 
of 1775, with the name of Samuel S. Smith (afterward 
President of Princeton College, N. J.) attached, and 
assures the public “that the whole shall be conducted 
on the most Catholic Plan,” and that the purpose of 
the institution, which they had then partially estab- 
lished, was to “form good men and good citizens.” In 
consequence of maintaining this “Catholic Plan,” 
Hampden-Sydney has alwavs enjoyed the confidence 
and patronage of Christian people irrespective of de- 
nomination. 

The population of Southern Virginia (Census 1880) 
is 562,367, of which 258,844 are white people, and 
303,525 negroes—nearly one-half of the colored popu- 
lation of the State. The white people of Virginia were 
never as unmindful of their duties to the colored people 
as is sometimes assumed, and the difference between 
the African in his native land and that of the negroes 
in our midst at the conclusion of the War furnishes 
some evidence of this fact. This State now provides 
two thousand common schools for the 631,000 negroes 
within its borders (Census 1880), and the number is 
increased as the attendance requires. It is improbable 
that as much as twenty per cent. of the cost of these 
schools is derived from the taxation of the negroes. 
The recognition and discharge of duties to the negroes 
by the white race will be as that race is controlled by 
religion and education, and there are no portions of the 
South in which the highest type of this civilization is 
more needed than those in which the negroes are in 
a numbers. Very few of them in Southern 

irginia own land, and the great body of them are on 
plantations and farms, or otherwise in the employment 
of the white people. The hope for them is in the 
character of their employers. In these, the negroes 
may have a much-needed Christian example and in- 
struction, and helpful interest in their almost number- 
less wants both in health and sickness. 

The State of Virginia and the benevolence of North- 
ern Christians have furnished these until they exceed 
those remaining to the white people outside of the cities. 
The imminent danger is to the white race from the loss 
of academies and colleges. The number receiving a 
collegiate education is declining, and the public schools 
fall far below the standard of the former private schools. 
A greatly needed blessing for both races is the main- 
tenance of this Christian college, with enlarged capacity 
for usefulness, and Christian preparatory schools as 
rapidly as we may be able to furnishthem. Fuller in- 
formation about Hampden-Sydney College will gladly 
be furnished by Mr. Charles S. Carrington, Coles wn 
Charlotte Co., Va. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


At the adjourned meeting of Plymonth Church, 
Brooklyn, last Friday night, Professor R. W. Raymond 
read the report of the Advisory Committee appointed 
after the death of Mr. Beecher, and asked for its dis- 
charge, as the — interided at its creation had been 
accomplished. ‘The report of the Music Committee, 
read by General Christens@n, congratulated the church | 
on the general raising of the standard of the musical 
services, arfd announced that plans for further improve- 
ment were being considered. It was determined, on 
motion of the pastor, Dr. Abbott, to place a tablet in 
the church in honor of Mr. Beecher. The committee 
in charge of the testimonial to the Rev. S. B. Halliday 
reported that it was proposed to purchase an annuity of 
$1,000, and it was desired to close up the matter this 
year. Dr. Abbott brought up the plan for a change in 
the method of raising money for the work of the church, 
which involves the abandonment of the system of auc- 
tioneering off the pews, by moving that the clerk inform 
the society that the church was willing to raise the 
money needed to sustain the mission ra of the church 
by subscriptions and collections in addition to the En- 
dowment Fund. This will leave the income from pew 
rents for the regular church expenses, including the 
salary of the pastor and assistant pastor. After a re 
casting of the resolution by Thomas G. Shearman, it 
was unanimously adopted. 

The Committee on Installation of Pastor reported 
that Dr. Abbott had now been pastor for six months 
with marked satisfaction, and it was considered that the 
ealling of a council would be a useless formality, and 
the church and society should simply declare that Dr. 
Abbott had become permanent pastor. The report was 
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applauded, and was unanimously adopted after Dr. Ab- 


bott had said that it accorded with his views. 


DAKOTA STATEHOOD. 


Our new college in Redfield furnishes a good illustra- 
tion of Dakota’s fitness for Statehood. The institution 
was founded by the Midland Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches last year, and placed in this city to 
occupy the center of the Territory, and the result 
aiosaile amply indicates the wisdom of the selection 
and the ripeness of the community for such a school. 
Though but entering our second year, three of the four 
departments are all but self-supporting. There are 
eighty-six students enrolled, and the winter term will 
certainly see us with a roll of 120. 

The Raatiess, Normal, and Musical Departments 
pay their own way ; the and Classical 
require support from outside. e have students from 
twelve different counties ; and when it is remembered 
that some of these counties are larger than Rhode Island, 
and that this Central Dakota would hold four States as 
large as Massachusetts, your readers will allow that we 
have plenty of room to grow in. But the important 
thing for the public is that many of these students have 
to work for every cent they spend at school, and some 
of them can take but one term at a time for want of 
money to pay their way. Yet such is the material out 
of which our new State is to be made. 

This is the shaping time in Dakota’s history ; this 
educational work is the key to the moral and spiritual 

sition. The church in Redfield, Dakota (the Rev. 
D. Beaton, pastor), has just passed safely through an 
important crisis of its history. The edifice has been 
enlarged and decorated at a cost of $1,300, of which 
$1,000 is paid. The General Association of South Dakota 
was ‘entertained at Redfield last September by this 
church, and they now bid farewell to + awe Missonary 
aid and enter a career of self-support. All thisina 
new prairie town of some 1,500 people, who during the 
past year also have raised about.$2,000 in behalf of the 
new college situated in the same place. Twenty-four 
members were received into fellowship, with a loss of 
eight, making a gain of sixteen for the year. ee 


OBITUARY NOTE. 

The Rev. John-White Chickering was born in 
Woburn, Mass., in 1808, graduated at Middlebury in 
1826, and at Andover Theological Seminary in 1829. 
He was at once called to the “Hillside Church” at 
Bolton, Mass., having as its corporate name “The 
Evangelical Church of Bolton, Lancaster, Sterling, and 
Stowe,” the old churches in those towns having in- 
clined to Unitarianism. Here he remained five years, 
and was instrumental in building a large church, which, 
though now extinct, was the parent of several others of 
like faith and order. 

In 1835 Mr. Chickering was called to High Street 
Church in Portland, Me., then in its infancy, but which 
during his ministry of thirty years came to be the lead- 
ing church of the denomination in the State, so far as 
inembers, benevolences, and influence were concerned. 
He received to the church 780 members, over 400 by 
profession. Upon his resignation in 1865, $10,000 
were presented him by his parishioners. He received 
the degree of D.D. from Bowdoin College, of which he 
was for many years an Overseer. 

Since his retirement from the pastorate he has been 
active in all religious movements, especially in temper- 
ance work. He was always prominent in all denomi- 
national and missionary gatherings. But perhaps his 
most successful work was as a pastor and among the 
poor and sorrowful. He died in Brooklyn, in one of his 
many “homes,” on his way to Washington, and was 
buried in Portland. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Hobo- 
ken, N. J., has raised a fund of $30,000 for a new build- 


ing. 

ie new Congregational church has been formed in 
this city under the name The Independent Church of 
North New York. It is composed chiefly of those pa- 
rishioners of St. Paul’s Dutch Reformed Church who 
withdrew with the Rev. John S. Hooper. 

—The committee of twenty-five appointed at the 
Chickering Hall Conference of Christian Workers in 
this city held a meeting last week to make plans for 
missionary work. There was a full attendance. Dr. 
Mottet presided. After an informal discussion of the 
need of evangelical work in cities, and of means to be 
taken for extending such work, the committee decided 
to form a permanent organization. Drs. Terry, Mottet, 
and Strong were appointed a committee to present 
plans and to make nominations for officers. 

—The Rev. E. G. Thurber, D.D., of the Park Pres- 
byterian Church of Syracuse, N. Y., has resigned to 
accepta call fromthe American Church in Paris. This is 
a union church, although uader the general supervision 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational denominations. 
There are several other English-speaking churches in 
Paris. There are two American churches, one an Epis- 
copal, and the other the one of which Dr. Thurber will 
assume pastoral c The first pastor of this church 
was the Rev. Ed N. Kirk, who went there from 


Boston. 


—At the December meeting of the Brooklyn Con- 
ional Club last week an informal discussion was 
held looking forward to devising a plan for co-opera- 
tion in the work of churchextension. Resolutions were 
adupted urging the subject on the attention of the 
churches. by Mr. George A. Bell, the Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, the Rev. Dr. Behrends, and others, 
took the ground that the Congregationalists of Brook- 
lyn have cause for joy and self-congratulation in the 
ground already occupied in that city, and the rapid in- 
crease in numbers of the churches. | 

—At the annual meeting of the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn (Dr. Meredith’s), 
on lesauiber 14, the annual report showed a gain of 
279 members, the total membership being 1,187. In 
all ways the progress and prosperity of this church for 
the past year has been remarkable. The new church is 
rapidly approaching completion, and the pews will be 
rented on Thursday evening, January 3. The dedica- 
tory services will be held on Sunday, January 6. 

—A letter sent by Cardinal Gibbons and the Ameri- 
can Bishops to the Pope, with reference to the Wash- 
ington University, announces that the sum of $8,000,000 
has been collected for the new institution, and that the 
university buildings are now in process of erection. 
The Cardinal and Bishops request the concession of 
academic privileges to the University, and ask the 
Pope’s approval of its statutes. 

—The on Henry Frank has accepted the pastorate of 
the Independent Church of Jamestown, N. 
held by Dr. Townsend. The “Sun and Standard” 
says: “ Possessing all of the vigor and courage of early 
manhood, armed with deep learning and unusual elocu- 
tionary and oratorical powers, and fortified by an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the best scientific thought, it is 
no wonder that the Rev. Frank preaches regularly to 
immense audiences, and, having recently stepped out 
of an orthodox pulpit, is creating a genuine theological 
sensation.” 

—The Week of Prayer will be January 6-13. The 
topics suggested by the Evangelical Alliance are : 
Monday, January 7, Thanksgiving and Confession ; 
Tuesday, the Holy Spirit ; Wedne , the Family and 
the Church ; Thursday, Reforms ; B 
Saturday, Nations. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—An exceedingly interesting and suggestive address 
was made at the installation of the Rev. J. L. Trask in 
Springfield, Mass., by the Hon. Henry C. Robinson, of 
Hartford, Conn. In its course he said : 


“This is a day of sincerity. Tinsel without and sham 
within are at a discount. The messages are plain, direct, 
ractical. It is a day of decency. The barbarities which 
ve clung to historic Christianity have been buried without 
honor in a soundless sea, but with ballast enough to sink 
them below finding—the sword, the fagot, the inquisition, and 
heresy-hunting. It is a day of search for pure truth. Chris- 
tian men, simple men and scholars alike, are going back past 
the swamps and forests and over the mountains, to the shores 
of Galilee, to find the words of absolute truth and the life of 
absolute holiness ; they are thirsty souls seeking to find the 
pure waters of life at the fountain, unadulterated with the 
drainage of a score of civilizations and uncivilizations, and 
another score of philosophies, ancient, medizwval, and mod- 
ern, which the streams of church history and church doctrine 
have absorbed. 

‘* It is a day of toleratiomand consideration. Ancient Ox- 
ford, home of much learning and patriotism, home, too, of 
some bigotry and subservience to authority, delivers her 
highest religious degree to James Martineau. e gates of 
the universities have swung open to Dissenters, and the ashes 
of the Nonconformist sleep in English burial acres. It is a 
day when the church is learning, as never before in eighteen 
centuries, that religion means a good life more than a sym- 
metrical philosophy or an attractive ritual. 

** It is a day of earnest thought upon religious things. The 
daily press prints religious news, reports religious gatherings, 
and reproduces religious sermons and services. Literature is 
religious, and the popular novels turn upon the evidences of 
Christianity and the doctrines of sects. The greatest states- 
man and the greatest man of modern England uses the maga- 
zines to diseuss the future of the English Church, the accuracy 
of the Genesis picture of the creation, and the motive of 
‘Robert Elsmere.’ And whatever are the virtues and vices 
of that much read and much reviewed book, its publication 
has at least given to Christian literature several articles which 
are quite mg! to endure ; notably through the profound wis- 
dom of Mr. Gladstone, the masterly analysis of Dr, Munger, 
and the sweet common sense of a pe Bcc authoress of this 

eighborhood, worthy daughter of a distinguished Massachu- 
etts Senator.” 

—The Boston Congregational Club celebrated Fore- 
fathers’ Day by a banquet in Musie Hall, attended by 
nine hundred persons. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Weston, Governor Ames, the Rev. Dr. David 
Gregg, of the Park Street Church ; the Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, of Brookline ; the Rev. Albert E. Dunning, 
and others. 

—A Vee sem Club was established by the 
clergymen and laymen of Western Vermont at a meet- 
ing in Middlebury recently. 

—A newspaper dispatch says that the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Little, pastor of the New England Congrega- 
tional Church, has decided to accept the pastorate of 
the Dorchester (Mass.) church, which was tendered him 
about a month ago. 

—In the Supreme Court in Equity in Boston, last 
Friday, before Judge Field,the hearing on the demurrer 
in the well-known case of the Board of Visitors against 
the Trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, was had. 
This bill in equity was brought setting forth the whole 
controversy with Professor Smyth, and prays the 
court to instruct and inform the plaintiff what authority 
and jurisdiction, if any, the Visitors have over the de- 
fendants, Smyth, Churchill, and the Professors, or 
any of them ; whether the proceedings of the Visitors 
and their decree are void, or whether by reason of 


riday, Missions ;.- 


them the plaintiffs ought to refrain from paying the 
defendants, who are the the 
fund appertaining to the professorships in which they 
have been severally indicted, and whether it ought to 
refuse the said defendants leave to teach in their sev- 
eral and respective professurships. The point involved 
in the demurrer is whether certain matters are not 
already fully covered by the case in ap now before 
the full bench so that they should not be gone into. 
Judge Field took the matter under consideration, and 
will give his, decision at a later date. 

—From the “ Universalist Register” for 1889, just 
issued, we learn that there are 971 Universalist parishes 
in the country, a church membership of 38,780, a Sun- 
day-school membership of 53,205, 816 churches, and 
church property to the value of $7,915,756. The de- 
nomination supports a dozen educational institutions, 
with 1,284 students and 114 teachers and professors. 
New York State has the largest number of pagishes of 
any in the country, 163, and Massachusetts comes next 
with 112. At the West, Ohio leads with 93 parishes, 
and Illinois follows with 54. The denomination is 
slenderly represented at the South, Georgia, with 14 
parishes, having the greatest number of any State. 


THE WEST. 


—The reports read at the annual meeting of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church of Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently, showed that the present membership is 1,092, 
anet gain of 130 during the year; that the benevo- 
lences have again exceeded $100,000, and that the dif- 
ferent departments of the church work are in a flour- 
ishing condition. The city work of the church now 
nen. a kindergarten and day nursery, five Sabbath- 
schools, several sewing schools, and two kitchen gar- 
dens, in addition to numerous societies for carrying on 
the internal affairs of the church. The attendance at 
all the meetings in church societies and missions last 
year aggregated over 200,000. Officers whose terms 
expire January 1 were re-elected. 

—A correspondent writes : A large and enthusiastic 
mass-meeting was held in the Opera-House of Colorado 
Springs on the evening of December 15, in the interests 
of Colorado College. It is decided to begin imme- 
diately the erection of the new dormitory, which is to 
cost $20,000 ; and the young men of the city are mak- 
ing a heroie effort to raise $10,000 for a much-needed 
co lege gymnasium. The Faculty are trying to raise, 
outside of the State, $8,000 to put up a cottage that 
will accommodate thirty-five or forty young women. 
The new era of hope and prosperity that is coming to 
this institution is giving its friends great encourage- 
ment on all sides. ‘The indebtedness has been entirely 
cleared off from its property, and when it is clearly 
understood that every dollar that is given to the college 
will now go directly for the development of the institu- 
tion and the enlargement of its usefulness, there will 
be little trouble in obtaining the permanent endowment 
fund which at present is its great need. No Christian 
institution for higher education at the West has finer 
opportunity than Colorado College, and its many friends, 
who have clung to it during darker days, will certainly 
be greatly rejoiced to know that it is fast realizing its 
possibilities. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


‘—E. H, Martin, of Perry Center, N. Y., has received a call 
to Sterling, Kan. 

—A.J. Van Camp accepts a call to Bridgman, Mich. 

—L. F. Frink accepts a call to Maybee, Mich. 

—George W. Field, of the Central Church of Bangor, Me., 
has resigned after twenty-five years of service, feeling that at 
the age of seventy years he might better give way to a 

Sa 


— mith, of Union, Conn., accepts a call to South- 
wick. 


—Jesse W. Brooks, lately of the Stuyvesant Avenue Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted a call to the Reformed 
Church of East New York. 

—Willis Patterson was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Bristol, N. H., on December 11. 

ss Angelo Dougherty, of Terre Haute, Ind., has re- 
signed. 

—William Anderson accepts a call to Imlay City, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J.H. Mellvaine, D.D.. was installed as 
Church of the Covenant of this city (lately Dr. 
December 17. 

—J. H. MeGowan, of Gloucester, N. Y., accepts a call to 
Monticello, N. Y. 

—T. K. Hunter accepts a call to Nebraska City, Neb. 

Par of S. Potter has received a call from Battle Creek, 
ich. 
—J.N. Freeman, of Milwaukee, Wis., has received a call 

from the Central Church of Denver, Colo. 

—J. B. Worrall, of Galesburg, Ill., has been called to the 
First Church of Keokuk, Ia. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
—W.C. Dewitt has been chosen rector of St. Andrew’s 
Chureh (P. E.), Chi , Ii. 
WwW hes become rector of Trinity Church 


(P. E.), Fort Wayne, Ind 
, of the Church of the Holy 


astor of the 
incent’s) on 


T. Tattle Smith, D.D. 

Sepulcher,New York City (P. E.), has , 
—Ralph W. Kenyon has been elected rector of the Church 
of the Hol Sepuleher, New York 

—Isaae Errett, one of the oldest divines of the Christian 
Church, and a lifelong friend of President Garfield, died at 
Terrace Park, O., last week. 

—W. H. Robinson, of the First Baptist Church, Philadel- 

ia, accepts a call to the First Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 


—F. R. Morse, formerly pastor of the Tabernacle Baptist 
Chureh of Brooklyn, has aeceptud the appointment of associ- 
ate pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, with the Rev. Dr. 
Robert S. MacArthar. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


AMERICAN TAXATION.’ 


Professor Ely’s volume, though especially inter- 
esting, and not only the most complete but the only 
comprehensive work yet published upon the subject, 
will probably be satisfactory to few of -its read- 
ers. The positions taken are such as expose the 
author to the criticisms of conservatives, of radicals, 
and of Socialists. The conservatives will attack 
him because of his constant advocacy of public 
management of business enterprises. The radicals 
will attack him because he departs entirely from 
the spirit of our legislation, especially that against 
persona] property, in which, as every one knows, 
the great fortunes of the nation are chiefly invested. 
The Socialists will attack him because, while ad- 
mitting many of their theories, he is not willing to 
apply them in such a way as to jar to any extent 
with vested interests. For instance, he admits to 
the full Mr. George’s proposition that the rise in 
the value of land is due to the diligence and thrift 
of the community, and should therefore belong to 
the community, and that if taxes were levied upon 
land values “an immense impetus” would be given 
to commerce and manufactures. Nevertheless, this 
belief does not lead him to say, with Mr. George, 
that the present value of land is wrongfully held by 
the private owners. Mr. George would say that, 
if there is to be any compensation, the proper- 
tied class should compensate “the disinherited ” 
for past extortions. Mr. Ely, on the contrary, 
would have the public compensate the property 
class for foregoing the privilege of future extortion, 
and thus he no better off than if it permitted the 
present system to run its course. Mr. Ely’s plan 
of having city councils engage in real estate specu- 
lation is not one which will commend itself to 
many Americans of this generation. His failure to 
recognize that the land-owners of America have 
year after year and generation after generation 
paid to the public taxes equivalent to the unearned 
increment in the value of their land is certainly a 
fatal concession to the single tax advocates ; and 
the further concession that the industry of the 
country can be greatly stimulated by changing the 
taxes from one portion of the community to the 
other is attributing to the government a power of 
adding to the productiveness of labor which few 
investigators believe in. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Ely’s history of taxation will 
be admired and enjoyed by those who distrust and 
even repudiate his general views. This history he 
has made extremely interesting. He traces it from 
the time when in the Middle Ages heavy taxation 
was the chief of the tortures of the Jew, to the time 
when in the form of a tariff it is considered the chief 
of blessings to a large majority of Christians. In 
the Middle Ages, however, the taxation of the Jews 
was not paid by them in indirect ways which made 
them unconscious of its existence. They were sub- 
jected to forced loans with no prospect of repay- 
ment ; they were fined for all kinds of crimes and 
offenses, real and imaginary—for slaughtering 
Christian children, coin-clipping, counterfeiting, 
and the like; they were compelled to pay for per- 
mission to marry, or even to change their residences, 
and were considered as lawful prizes during the 
time of war. The indirect taxation from which 
most of the revenues of all countries are now de- 
rived were introduced into England in the reign of 
Charles the Second. Until that time “the burden 
of government rested upon the land held by feudal 
tenure,” but the Parliament of Charles “by a ma- 
jority of two divested the landed gentry of all 
their feudal obligations to the Crown without touch- 
ing their privileges, and as compensation to the 
State imposed an excise duty.” is “ marked the 
dawn of our modern system of indirect taxation, 
and the emancipation of the aristocracy from 
special burdens on land, thus accomplished, helped 
to alter the whole current of our later fiscal his- 
tory.” 

e only place in the world where the indirect 
taxation of the masses has in any great degree been 
replaced by the direct taxation of the propertied 
classes is in our own State and local governments. 
This taxation of property may justly be called the 
distinctively American system of taxation. Its 
growth was gradual, and in some sections has not 
yet fullsway. In the South especially, the section 
in which free trade is most generally advocated, its 

1 Taxation in American States and Cities. By Richard T. 


principles are most widely departed from by the local 
governments, and it is easy to see that the South’s 
belief in free trade in manufactured goods is like 
the North’s belief in free trade in raw materials, 
merely a result of the fact that there is no influen- 
tial class interested in making goods scarce and 
dear. In many of the Southern cities nearly a 
fourth of the revenue is derived from licenses and 
fees, the cost of which, being shifted off upon the 
customers, falls upon the masses, while it gives to 
those who pay the licenses a protection against com- 
petition. In Charleston, S. C., there are fifty-six 
classes of businesses for which’ licenses are issued, 
besides a few special licenses. Building associa- 
tions, real estate agencies, hotels, boarding-houses, 
dentists, merchants, and even barbers, pay licenses. 
In Charlotte, N. C., even the bookblacks are licensed, 
each being compelled to pay a fee of three dollars, 
and being protected by the authorities against a 
competition of pauper bootblacks. In Maryland a 
still more iniquitous form of indirect taxation has 
until recently beenemployed. The marriage license 
fee up to 1886 was $4.50 ; it was then reduced to 
$1, because considered “unjust, oppressive, and a 
restraint upon marriage.” In the last century Mary- 
land imposed a special tax upon bachelors in order 
to encourage matrimony ; just at what time this 
interesting departure from the old system to the 
new was made Professor Ely does not inform us. 
In the portion of the volume entitled “ Taxation 
as it Should Be,” Professor Ely considers a number 
of sources of revenue other than the direct property 
tax, which might, he thinks, replace the taxes now 
imposed upon personal property. Along with all 
radicals and most progressives, he favors a tax upon 
inheritances, especially those which descend tv 
relations of the more remote degrees of consan- 
guinity. A tax upon such inheritances cannot be 
considered as any discouragement to thrift, and as 
it falls upon people who have not earned the prop- 
erty, at the very time of their enrichment, it is more 
easily paid than any other. Mr. Ely further advo- 
cates the taxation of natural monopolies which are 
not managed by the State or municipality. Regurd- 
ing street-car companies he proposes that franchises 
be sold to the highest bidders. Herein he differs 
from the more consistent opponents of indirect tax- 
ation, who would rather have the franchises granted 
to the companies which would agree to carry pas- 
sengers at the lowest rates. A street-car company 
which, like one in New York, pays forty per cent. 
of its gross receipts to the city, really levies a tax of 
forty per cent. upon the street-car fares of the wage- 
earners who patronize it. With reference to the 
taxation of corporations, Professor Ely favors a sys- 
tem of taxing their gross revenues rather than their 
capitalized value. Generally speaking, the fault in 
Professor Ely’s suggestions is that they follow 
foreign models and are inconsistent with the old 
temper and spirit of American legislation. But in 
this proposal to tax the gross revenues of railroads 
he cannot be said to follow foreign models, since not 
even the European governments generally adopt 
this plan. It is, however, the plan favored by the 
railroad corporations themselves, since the burden, 
instead of falling upon the net revenues of the 
stockholders, is an addition to operating expenses, 
which can in the main be shifted upon the public. 
Professor Ely characterizes the attempt to tax all 
personal property as the pursuit of a will-o’-the- 
wisp. This certainly cannot be said of the taxa- 
tion of railroads, for, no matter if a State taxes the 
property of the railroad in the same way that it 
taxes a mo farm, there is no more danger 
that the railroad than that the farm will move out 
of the State. This plan is already pursued in Con- 
necticut, with signal success. The total value of a 
railroad is measured by the market value of its 
stocks and bonds, and the value of that part of the 
road which is in Connecticut is estimated by the 
proportion which the Connecticut mileage bears to 
the total mileage. By this system Connecticut rail- 
road property bears its share of taxation. In this 
respect, however, Connecticut stands alone. In other 
States the railroad escapes taxation almost entirely. 
Professor Ely has a tendency to represent that the 
amount of personal property equals and perhaps far 
exceeds the amount of real estate. There isa 
ular belief that this is true, but there is little sta- 
tistical evidence for it. Mortgages resting upon 
real estate have been shown by the. investiga- 
tions in Michigan and Illinois to amount to 
but one-sixth of the taxable value of the realty, 
and such mortgages do not constitute additions 
to the real wealth of the country, but merel 
represent a part interest in the property mortgaged 
and as such are.taxed in Massachusetts and Cali- 


fornia, and might be in every other State. Ifwe take 
the forms of movable property which are substantial 
parts of the wealth of the country, we find their value 
to be far less than the value of real estate. It is true 
that in the last National census, while the valu€ of 
realty and railroads was estimated at $28,000,000,- 
000, that of movable property was estimated at 
$15,000,000,000. But this estimate was only reached 
by guessing the value of household goods to be 
$5.000,000,000, or one-half the value of residence 
and business real estate, and the value of the wares 
in the hands of merchants and manufacturers to 
be over $6,000,000,000, or three-fourths “of the 
annual product of agriculture, manufactures, and 
imports.” Inasmuch as our imports were counter- 
balanced by our exports, these-should certainly be 
deducted. Inasmuch as each year’s farm product is 
practically consumed when the year is up, and much 
of it within a few weeks after it is produced, this 
estimate should be reduced to one-half. But the 
chief blunder of all is in estimating at over $5,000,- 
000,000 the annual product of our manufactures. 
The figures are, of course, taken from the Census, 
but the Census makes no allowance for the fact that 
the finished product of one factory is the raw mate- 
rial of another, and that the raw material of all is 
ultimately the finished product of the farms and the 
mines. The stock of goods of a trader or manu- 
facturer is the one large class of personal property 
which cannot be taxed as much as real estate with- 
out danger of driving it from the community which 
taxes it. But this danger is one which is made 
entirely too much of, both in America and in 
Europe, by those whose interest it is to make much 
of it. The danger that a retail merchant will move 
to another locality if his stock of goods is equitably 
taxed is far less than the danger that he will be 
driven to another community by the present system 
of attempting to tax him twice upon fis credits 
unless he resorts to some form of tax dodging. If 
all personal property were taxed where it is actually 
located and no exemptions were made, the amount 
which would escape from the assessor would be too 
insignificant to be worth considering. 

There are two important morals to be drawn 
from Professor Ely’s comprehensive survey of the 
history of taxation. The first is that our own Na- 
tional revenues and the revenues of all the Euro- 
pean Statés are largely drawn from the poorer 
classes, and that the reckless extravagance which 
characterizes national appropriations everywhere, 
whether for wars, for subsidies, for internal improve- 
ments, or what not, is in such glaring contrast to 
the economy with which the revenue derived from the 
taxation of the propertied classes is expended by our 
municipalities that it is evident that the ruling classes 
cannot be trusted to administer the money of the 
poor in the same way that they can be intrusted to 
administer ther own money. The National reve- 
nues are equal in amount to all the State, county, city, 
and township revenues, yet while the local govern- 
ments give us our school system, our public improve- 
ments, our police system, in fact nearly everything 
which we really value, the National Government 
gives us practically nothing which appreciably ben- 
efits the average citizen, for even the standing army 
of 25,000 which the National Government maintains 
at an expense of $40,000,000 a year is not worth as 
much to the safety of the country as the National 
Guard of a hundred thousand which is maintained 
by the States at almost no expense. The survey 
constitutes the strongest possible argument for direct 
taxation. Regarding local taxes, the chief lesson is 
that the attempt to tax intangible securities repre- 
senting property in other communities produces a 
vast amount of perjury and demoralization of the 
conscience of the community without yielding any- 
thing to the public revenues. All property should 
be taxed once, and taxed where it actually is, no 
matter whether it is owned by a resident or a non- 
resident. 


The Law of Equivalents in its Relation to Political and 
Social Ethics. By Edward Payson. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) We speak in the outset of this notice 
our words of criticism concerning this book, which, in 
spite of its literary defects, is entitled to high praise. 

r. Payson is unmistakably a reader and admirer of 
Carlyle. Carlyle’s style is admirable as a vehicle for 
Carlyle’s thought, but abominable as a vehicle for 
thought not Carlylean. It is not, however, merely Car- 
lyleisms that constitute the blur upon this book. The 
author impairs his style by an ambition to have one, 
and would improve his s if he were to strike out 
from them some of their most eloquent paragraphs. 
He might do this and still leave his book substantial! 
what it is now, for these are excrescences on the book 
which could be removed without impairing it. The 
uable. It 


thought of the book is suggestive and 
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may perhaps be sufficiently hinted at here in the general 
enunciation of two laws: the first, a law of getting— 
we cannot get something for nothing ; the second, alaw 
of giving—we cannot give something for nothing. This 
law Mr. Payson regards as absolute and inexorable in 
the moral realm. And he shows with a great deal of 
skill and considerable real power how many social and 
political evils grow out * an attempt in one form 
or another to violate this law. His applications of it, 
and of the further law that the equivalent paid must 
be in the same coin as the benefit received—that a ma- 
terial compensation cannot, for instance, serve as an 
equivalent for an intellectual or moral bestowment—are 
varied and interesting. But in these applications we 
shall not attempt to follow him. It must suffice to say 
that the minister will find material for sermons, and the 
legislator food for thought and reflection, in the general 
principles enunciated, even though they may decline to 
accept all the corollaries and applications. 


The publishers of the excellent “ Stories of Nations ” 
series have been peculiarly fortunate in obtaining the 
services of Professor Thorold Rogers, of Oxford, to 
relate the Story of Holland. His previous thorough 
study of the economical history of Europe had lon 

iven him « high opimon of the value of the part Sewed 

y Holland in the political and economical progress of 
the world. Indeed, he says: “I hold it that the revolt 
of the Netherlands and the success of Holland is the 
beginning of modern political science and of modern 
civilization. It utterly repudiated the divine right of 
kings and the divine authority of an Italian priest, 
the two most inveterate enemies which human prog- 
ress has had to do battle with.” Holding this view 
of the importance of his subject, Professor Rogers nat- 
urally endues his narration with a zest and enthusi- 
asm tempered only by the restraint of literary skill 
and the moderation of a careful student of historical 
facts. He has no hesitation in roundly condemning 
the conduct of England toward her Protestant neigh- 
bor in the last part of the seventeenth century, and 
paints the gallant conduct of the Dutch navy, and 
especially their East Indian exploits, in glowing terms. 
The spirit and tenacity of purpose of the Hollanders 
are constantly kept before the reader. In the han- 
dling of the most prominent of the great mass of 
historical details involved so as to conform to the nar- 
row space-limits of the series, and yet present a well- 
proportioned sketch of the history of the Low Coun- 
tries, Mr. Rogers has shown rare and well-sustained 
judgment. For a broad and thoroughly satisfactory 
treatment of a most suggestive and productive epoch 


we know of no book to be compared with this. (New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
The Book of Psalms, or the Praises of Israel. A New 


Translation, with Commentary. By the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) We 
cannot honestly say that we think this volume adds a 
great deal of value to the library of the Bible student. 
At least we are not able, in looking over the notes, to 
discern any characteristic features in it which justify 
us in substituting this work for that of Perowne, or 
that of Delitzsch, or even for the notes on the Book of 
Psalms in the Bible Commentary. And as to the new 
translation, we cannot think that it is superior to the 
Revised or even the old version as a revelation even to 
the “ educated reader of the thoughtful, radiant beauty 
of Hebrew poetry.” We give here, however, the whole 
of the Twenty-third Psalm as rendered by Dr. Cheyne, 
and leave our readers to form their own judgment as 
to the relative beauty of his rendering and that with 
which they are presumably familiar : 
1. Jehovah is my shepherd ; I want for nothing. 
2. In pastures of young grass he couches me ; 
to reposeful waters be gently guides me ; 
my soul he doth restore. 
He leads me along right tracks 
because of his name ; 
4. Should I even walk in a ravine of Hades gloom, 
I will fear no evil. 
(No unseen foe shall hurt me,) 
for thou wilt be with me ; 
thy club and shepherd’s staff, 
they will comfort me. 
5. ‘Thou furnishest a table before me 
in the presence of my foes ; 
thou hast anointed my head with oil, 
my cup is abundance. 
6. pin 4 good fortune and loving-kindness shall pursue me 
all the days of my life, 
and I shall dwell in Jehovah’s house 
for length of days. 


The Choral Hymnal. By Professor S. Lasar. (New 
York : Biglow & Main.) This is a new edition of a 
collection the value of which has already been tested 
by use. It is a great mistake to suppose that poor 
music can be made a better medium for the expression 
of enthusiasm, or a better means of exciting it, than 

music. Music, to be popular, must indeed be 
melodic, but it need not be commonplace, still less 
trashy. Mr. Lasar has done good service in demon- 
strating the truth of this proposition. We doubt 
whether any more enthusiastic singing is to be heard on 
the Continent than in Packer Institute, where three 
hundred young ladies sing from this hymnal, unless it 
be in Plymouth Church Sundayschool, where five or 
six hundred young people sing from a similar collec- 
tion by the same author. There is a considerable pro- 
portion of the modern English ecclesiastical music in 
the book, but it is not exclusively a representative of 
any one school. We have not carefully compared the 


new edition with the old, but we judge it to be a de- 
cided improvement both in the additions and in the 
substitutions which have been made. 


Mr. William Henry Goodyear has prepared for 
study in class-room or closet A History of Art (New 
York : A. S. Barnes & Co.). In this work the author 
has defimtely defined his purpose, which is simply the 
historic study of art, and has continuously reminded him- 
self of his limitations. The three hundred pages are 
divided into three equal parts, devoted respectively to 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. The brevity of 
the work makes it that the treatise is nothing more 
than an outline, but as such its scope is complete. We 
consider Mr. Goodyear’s analysis and arrangement 
clear, true, and admirable ; his observations upon the 
significance of the several art forms both perspicacious 
and original. The illustrations of the book are mostly 
heliotypes from photographs. Their excellence is so 
uneven as to render their further employment question- 
able. In the architectural plates they are often so 
blurred as to be useless for illustrating details. In the 
representation of paintings this process is in some in- 
stances singularly unfortunate, particularly when the 
photographs have been taken from engravings. May 
we hope that the success of the work will afford means 
to illustrate another edition more worthily ? 


Mr.-Robert Christy has compiled in two handsome 
volumes a collection of Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases 
of All Ages. There are several thousands of these brief 
and pointed sayings, carefully classified by subject, and 
well arranged. iene languages, many authors, and 
many previous collections have been drawn upon. Some 
of the maxims are indeed 


. . jewels five words long 

That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 

Sparkle forever.”’ 
Others are more witty than true, and not a few are 
cruelly unjust without being witty. Proverbs are in- 
deed the edge-tools of speech, and must be handled 
with care. ey often express solidified common 
sense, but they also often have “more malice than 
matter,” and may excuse a fault as well as commend a 
virtue. The present collection has many little-known 
sayings and all the common proverbs, and shows both 
industry and taste on the part of the compiler. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


One can hardly say too much of the daintiness and 
beauty of illustration and printing which the publish- 
ers have given to Mr. W. H. H. Murray’s new book, 
Daylight Land. It has 150 cuts, many being printed 
in well-chosen tints, and some of the glimpses of mount- 
ains, caiions, and valleys are picturesque and effective 
to a degree. The book recounts the adventures and 
experiences of a party of congenial friends going by 
rail to the great Northwest, the journey ending at Vic- 
toria, and including hunting and fishing trips in British 
Columbia and Vancouver. There is much that is in- 
teresting in the description of the country traversed, 
and not a little brilliant word-painting of the superb 
scenery on the route. So far as the imaginative and 
humorous part of the narrative is concerned, we are com- 
pelled to admit that it seems forced, perfunctory, and 
too thinly drawn out. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
$2.50.) 


General A. W. Greely, the famous Arctic explorer 
and the Chief Signal Officer of the United States 
Army, has published, under the popular title American 
Weather, an exposition of the meteorological and cli- 
matic data of this country. The extremes of tempera- 
ture, distribution of rainfall, winds, progress of storms, 
violence of tornadoes, heated terms, cold waves, and 
other phenomena are explained and commented on in 
plain and not over-technical language. That one need 
not leave this country to experience every kind and 
degree of weather is shown abundantly. General 
Greely with modesty disclaims any great elaim to 
originality as a scientist, but he often advances ideas 
and theories suggested by his many years of study in 
this direction and his official duties in the weather 
bureau. The book has many cuts, diagrams, and maps 
which help to make the text clear. (Boston: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


Mr. Theodore Bacon has demonstrated the power of 
an absolutely plain and simple style in his volume Delia 
Bacon—A Biographical Sketch (Boston: Houghton, 
Méfflin & Co.). Miss Bacon’s life was one difficult to 
treat in such a manner as reverence and kinship re- 

uire. There were in it qualities admirable as well as 

eplorable. Her genius was indisputably too near the 
line of dementia. Her career was tangent to several 
eminent literary characters, among them in particular 
Emerson, Carlyle, and Hawthorne, whose letters occur 
in this sketch. Miss Bacon’s theory of Shakespeare 
authorship is well known. Though we never read her 
book, we believe from reports that it has more real 
learning and ability than Mr. Donnelly’s “The Great 
Cryptogram.” Anyway, this life of Miss Bacon seems 
to us tenderly and touchingly told, as well as set forth 
with uncommon judiciousness and impartiality. 


A book of the season which will have prominent 
value for ingenious boys is The Boy’s Own Book of Indoor 
Games Recreations, edited by G. A. Hutchinson. 
This volume represents the joint labor of a number of 


well-known writers in various departments, and is, as 
it claims to be, a popular cyclopedia for boys. Its 528 
pages present in detail full descriptive accounts of 
mnastics and how to make the apparatus, of jug- 
ing, model-making, games of skill, the magic lantern, 
t-building, the use of electricity, musical toys and 
instruments, ventriloquism, and many other matters of 
interest to wide-awake children. In addition to clear 
and full directions, which are of great importance in 
such a book, more than 700 illustrations are supplied, 
so that the volume becomes a complete library of infor- 
mation, suggestion, and entertainment for children. 
(Philadelphia : J. B. Lippineott Co. 1.75.) 


Sharing the Profits. By Mary Whiton Calkins, A.M. 
(Boston: Ginn & Company. 25 cts.) The author of 
this compact and well-written monograph is a grad- 
uate of Smith College and an instructor in Welles- 
ley College, who has made good use of foreign 


“travel in studying the experiments made in French 


establishments where profit-sharing has been intro- 
duced. In successive chapters she explains—The The- 
ory, Actual Experiments, Methods, The Relation of 
Profit-Sharing to Pure Co-operation, The Relation of 
Profit-Sharing to Industrial Reforms, and finally dis- 
cusses at length various objections. An appendix con- 
tains the regulations of certain establishments, and a 
list of the literature of the subject, to which it is in 
itself a valuable contribution. Miss Calkins isa daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Calkins, of Newton, Mass. 


We have received the first volume of The Life and 
Letters of George Perkins Marsh, compiled by Caroline 
Crane Marsh. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
This volume contains the story of Mr. Marsh’s career 
up to 1861, when he was appointed Minister to Italy. 
His wide intellectual sympathies, genuine erudition, 
and distinguished diplomatic position lend an uneom- 
mon amount of interest to his biography. Besides, 
Mr. Marsh was the most excellent of correspondents. 
His letters are filled with the bright thoughts and 
striking accounts of a careful observer and a reflecting 
mind. We reserve a more extended notice till the re- 
— of the other volume, for which we bespeak a full 
index. 


William Black’s latest novel, Jn Far Lochaber, is 
already well known in the pages of “ Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine.” The same publishing house has just put 
forth the complete novel. It is, as the title implies, a 
Scotch story. The scene is laid in Southeastern 
Scotland and in the Highlands, and the tale is a study 
in the development of character as acted upon by the 
rigid Calvinism of the Covenanters, with its somber 
dogmatism and stern repression of the affections. The 
plot is simple and is simply worked out, with not so much 
Scottish dialect as to render a glossary necessary. 


Introduction to Dogmatic Theology. Based on Lu- 
thardt. By Revere Franklin Weidner, S.T.D. (Rock 
Island, Ill. : Augustana Book Concern.) This publica- 
tion will prove a convenient reference book for theo- 
logical students unable to possess larger and more 
expensive works. The author, while closely following 
Luthardt, claims to have rewritten the lectures of this 
distinguished scholar, for the special wants of the 
Church in thiscountry. Certainly the volume possesses 
= the merit commonly belonging to treatises of its 
class. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—“Chapters from Jane Austen’s Novels” and 
“ Readings from Sir Walter Scott” have been added 
to the “ Ticsbeldes Series of English Classies,” pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, of Boston. 

—Volume seven of “ The Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning,” which has just come from the press of Mac- 
millan & Co., contains “ In a Balcony ” and “ Dramatis 
Persone.” Volume eight contains the first four books 
of “ The Ring and the Book.” 

—We have received from Phillips & Hunt (New 
York) “The Lesson Commentary on the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for 1889,” by J. L. Hurlbut, 


D.D., and the Rev. H. M. Simpson. is book is well 
arranged, contains a 5 of facts bearing on the 
lessons, and will be found helpful by Sunday-school 
teachers. 


—E. & J. B. Young & Co. (New York) send us a 
very — little volume illustrating in colors Long- 
fellow’s “ Village Blacksmith.” The pages are daintily 
devised, the illustration and the text being dextroasly 
combined to secure an artistic effect. From the same 
publishers we have received an illustrated quarto which, 
under the title of “Old Friends with New Faces,” pre- 
sents the famous old stories of “ Robin Hood,” “ Kin 
Cole,” “ The Four and Twenty Blackbirds,” “ Jack a 
Jill,” ete., accompanied with appropriate illustrations 
in colors. 

—At the recent dinner in London given to the con- 
tributors of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the inter- 
esting fact came out that of the 50,000 copies sold of 
the work, 40,000 went to the United States. The 
Americans, therefore, have bought four times as many 
copies of the “ Encyclopedia” as the English them- 
selves have, although the work is of English conception 
and publication. This country bas thus absorbed a 
million quarto volumes of this work—these facts refer- 
ring only to the authorized edition, of which Charles 
Seri s Sons are the American publishers. . 
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CHINESE QUARRELS. 


Among a population of such unexampled 
density, where families of great size are 
crowded together—three or four genera- 
ions, with all the wives and children under 
one roof—occasions tor quarrel are all-per- 
vasive. The sons’ wives and children are 
prolific sources of domestic unpleasant- 
ness. Each wife strives to make her hus- 
band feel that in the community of 
property he is the one who is worsted ; 
the elder wife tyrannizes over the younger 
ones, and the latter rebel. The instinct 
of the Western with a grievance is to get 
it redressed straightway; that of the 
Oriental is, first of all, to let the world at 
large know that he has a grievance. A 
Chinaman who has been wronged will go 
upon the street and roar at the top of his 
voice. The art of hallooing, as it is called 
in Chinese, is closely associated with that 
of reviling, and the Chinese women are 
such adepts in both as to justify the apho- 
rism that what they have lost in their feet 
they have gained in their tongues. Much 
of this abusive language is regarded as a 
sort of spell or curse. A man who has 
had the heads removed from his field of 
millet stands at the entrance of the alley 
which leads to his dwelling and pours 
forth volleys of abuse upon the unknown 
offender. This has a double value—first 
as a means of notifying to the public his 
loss and his consequent fury, thus freeing 
his mind ; and, secondly, as a prophylactic 
tending to secure him a the repeti- 
tion of the offense. omen indulge in 
this practice of “ reviling the street ” from 
the flat roofs of the houses, and shriek 
away for hours at atime until their voices 
fail. Abuse delivered in this way attracts 
little or no attention, and one sometimes 
comes on a man or a woman thus screech- 
ing themselves red in the face, with not an 
auditor in sight. If the day is a hot one 
the reviler bawls as a as he (or she) 
has breath, then proceeds to refresh him- 
self with a season of fanning, and after- 
wards returns to the attack with renewed 
fury. A fight in which only two parties 
are concerned usually resolves itself into 
mere hair-pulling ; the combatants, when 
separated by their friends, shout back to 
each other maledictions and defiance. The 
quarrel between Laban and Jacob, re- 
corded in the thirty-first chapter of Gen- 
esis, when the latter stole away from 
Laban’s house, is a “ photographically 
accurate account of the truly Oriental 
rformance which the Chinese call mak- 
ing an uproar.”—[North China Herald. 


THE PROBLEM OF A FLYING- 
MACHINE. 


We must admit that a bird is an in- 


womparable model of a flying-machine. 


No machine that we may hope to devise, 
for the same weight of machine, fuel, and 
directing brain, is half so effective. And 
yet this machine, thus perfected through 
infinite ages by a ruthless process of nat- 
ural selection, reaches its limit of weight 
at about fifty pounds! I said, “ weight 
of machine, fuel, and directing brain.” 
Here is another prodigious advantage of 
the natural overthe artificial machine. The 
flying animal is its own engineer, the flying- 
machine must carry its engineer. The di- 
recting engineer in the former (the brain) 
is perhaps an ounce, in the latter it is one 
hundred and fifty pounds. The limit of 
the flying animal is fifty pounds. The 
smallest possible weight of. a flying- 
machine, with its necessary fuel and engi- 
neer, even without freight or passengers, 
could not be less than three or four hun- 
dred pounds. 

Now, to complete the argument, put 
these three indisputable facts together. 
1. There is a low limit of weight, cer- 
tainly not much beyond fifty pounds, 
beyond which it is impossible for an ani- 
mal to fly. Nature has reached this limit 
and with her utmost effort has failed to 
pass it. 2. The animal machine is far 
more effective than any we may hope to 
make; therefore the limit of the weight 
of a successful flying-machine cannot be 
more than fifty pounds. 3. Theweight of 
any machine constructed for flying, in- 
cluding fuel and engineer, cannot be less 
than three or four hundred pounds. Is 
it not demonstrated that a true flying- 
machine, self-raising, self-sustaining, self- 

ropelling, is physically impossible?—[ By 
Le Conte, in the “ Pop- 
ular Seience Monthly.” 
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Living Age. 

Jan. 1, 1889, Tue LIVING AGE 
enters upon its ASOth Volume. 

Approved in the outset b 
J Be Story, Chancellor K 
President A his 
Sparks, Prescott, 
croft, and many others, it has 
met with constant commenda- 


Littell’s 


tion and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE, it gives more than 
Three andaQuarterThousand 
reading-matter yearly ; re 
sents, witha bined treshness 
and completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable eurrent literature,— 
oo because it embraces the productions of 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and 


Opinions. 

“No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of dving with- 
out it. . Nowl.re else can be found such a compre- 
hensive and perfect view of the best literature and 
thought of our times.”— Christian at Work, N. Y. 

“It is one of those few publications, weekly or 
monthly, which seem indispensable. . There is nothi- 
ing notewortly in scicnce, art, literature, biography, 
yee mf or religion, that cannot be found in it. . 

t contains nearly all the pees literature of the time.” 
—The Churchman, New York. 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . It stands unrivalled.”— The P terian, Phila. 

“It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.”—New- York 


server. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 

try, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.”—The Watchman, Boston. 

“ By the careful and judicious work put into the 
editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is made possible for 
the busy man to know something of what is going 
on with ever increasing activity in the world of let- 
ters. Without such help he is lost."—Zpiscopal Re- 
corder, Philadephia. 

“Init we find the best productions of the best 
writers upon all subjects ready to our hand.”—Phiia- 
Inquirer. 

“The readers miss very little that is important in 
the periodical domain." Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or vaiueless ee. . Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its 
weekly sppenmmnse gives it certain advantages over 
its mont rivals.”"—Albany Argus. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an in 
pensable literature.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 

“ For the amount of reading-matter contained, the 
tion is extremely low.”—Christian Advocate, 

ashville. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that 
is worth know in the realm of current litera- 
ture.”— Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 

“It is indispensabie to all who would keep abreast 
of our manifold progress. . It is absolutely withvut 
a rival.”"—Montreal Gazette. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage ; 
or for $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one of the 


American $4 Monthiles (or Harper's Weekly or Ba- 
zar) will be sent for 2 pene pos d; or, for $9.50, 
e St. Nicholas or Scribner's 


THE LIVING AGE and 
Magazine, 
Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 


New Year. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston, 


Calendars for 1889. 
The George Eliot Calendar for 1889. 


The handsomest block calendar ever made. The 
back consists of a portrait of George Eliot, a view of 
her home, and the nnithorne arms, and i 
of Hetty. pee block is 
up of wise, witty, and poin selections from 
works. Each oaietae a box, 75c. 


The Dickens Calendar for 1889. 


Uniform in size and style with the George Eliot 
calendar, 75c. “ 


The Thackeray Calendar for 1889. 


Uniform in size and le with the Geo Eliot 
-calendar, 75c. “7 
The Schiller Calendar for 1889. 
A new edition of this ular calendar, with 
ly pad. The dates — type 
be rman and 
calendar 


the works 
in a box, 50c. 


Sunshine Calendar for 1889. 


A new and pretty calendar, compri lithogra 

pages for each month, with appropriate poems b 

popamer authors and a very attractive cover. Each 

eaf is hung to a metal rod, arran to turn 

over am month to month. calendar in a 
x, . 


The Year in Thought Calendar for 


An ap 

accom panies each month's d 
owed by a page of brief selections for each day in 
the month, and other poetical selections. The title 
on the cover is stamped in gilt and silver, the deco- 
ration is a dainty ms, sha’ f a bell, — 
vo. 


in 
on flexible ivory. 1 bound 
gations hand-mads board, edges. Each book 
a box, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksell will be 
coint of they ers, or mailed on re- 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 


PENTECOST for 1889. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY -S8CHOOL 
LESSONS. 


PRICE, 50 Cents, postpaid; CLOTH, $1. 
A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
111 and 118 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
& LAND. Rev. James B. Convenss, 


as a 
timely. go far to 


filled 
Piano Classics. 


POPULAR 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 
pieces by Wi d others. 


$1.25, or Stra 
cians, 25 cts., 


JOS, MAND 
kept 


Court 
full description and prices. 
Instruction Boo or 


ness or use, 
’ Goods of our own manuf 
Invitations, 


MUSICAL GIFTS. 


A valuable rmanent value is a Music Book 


Classical Pianist. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Song Classics for Low Voice. 


Six t books of h musical charac- 
Sts exceptional high m 


songs and places. 


Each $1, boards; $2, cloth gil 


Of quite equal beauty are the new 
COLLECTION. 37 first- 
class songs by com posers. 
27 fine 
, Lange, Gilder, an 
el 
each $1, boards; $2, cloth gilt. 


Gift Book is Gertrude H. Churchill's 
Book of Musical Composers, 
by from Famous Musi- 


& Co. call attention to their BAND and 
ESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, to their 
ITARS (wonderfully good and cheap), BAN- 
OLINS, &. Most of these are 

at their branch store (J. C. Haynes & Co., 33 
Please send to that address for 
They have alsothe best 

ks for all instruments. , 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


A fine collection of 
the very best Instru- 


Royal Piano Folio vest instro- 
44 


the most prominent fore composers. 1 
Paper ; 65 cents, Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 


Royal Vocal Folio ot 
oya 0ca 0 10 foreign sone. This 
collection has no superior in point of merit. 144 
pages. Paper; 65 cents,Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 


Snow White y Clara Burnham and G. F. 


B 
Root. A new and fascinatin 
uvenile operetta. Price, 
cents by mail, d. 
Send for a copy of “Songs for 
the Young People’s Meeting,” 
Y, x S. C, E. by C. H. Oliphant, author nf 


the celebrated “ Endeavor.” Price, 15 cents by 
mail, postpaid. 
Containing interestin 
MUSICAL CALENDAR information relative 
Fer 1889. to music and musi- 
cians, and a condensed dictionary of musical terms, 
Price, 15 cents by mail. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cinciunati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


A COPY! 


OF THE 
New Book for Male Voices. 


THE MALE CHORUS 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 


IRA D. SANKEY and GEO. ¢. STEBBINS. 


Bound in Boards, $30.00 per 100 copies. 


One copy by mail on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 


Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 

a fine assortment of Leather 
acture. V Wed- 
etc., engraved in 


Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 


Send for 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
Tam CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 


CLEANFAST 


TRADE-MARK, 


Penna., and get a 


® in America. 
on a Postal Card to 
y, Limited, Phila. 
Sample Copy Free. 


| 
| 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Pri 
GU 
| 
styles. 
Your Custom Solicited. po 
1889. 
A new and novel calendar edited by Mrs. A. N. 
aiaialiaadiceniaae Bullens. Each month of the has a beautiful Robinson Cotton of 
Retail stores 
Broad. 
not to | £4 |way,2 Weat 
crock, l4th St., and 
The wearing 218 
- 2 
surpassed. | | 107 State St., 
HARPER’S WEEKLY........... 4 00 49 
HARPER’S BAZAR.............. 4 00 
— 
ee 
the public sentiumen’ 
| 
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“MR.” AND “ MRS.” 
The origin of the titles “Mr.” and 


is not without interest. It is thas ax (VANUARY ATLANTIC, 


counted for by the Oldham “ Chronicle :” 

“In earlier times the ordinary man was 
simply William or John ; that is to say, 
he had merely a Christian name without 
any kind of ‘handle’ before it, or sur- 
name after it. Some means of distinguish- 


ing one John or one William from another |The first chapters of a noteworthy Serial 


John or another William became neces- 
sary. 


“Nicknames derived from a man’s| A charming Short Story by Marcaret Dr 


trade or his dwelling-place, or from some 
personal peculiarity, were tacked on to 
their Christian names, and plain John 


became John Smith. Washington's Great Campaign of 
1776. 


“As yet there were no ‘Misters’ in 


the land. Some John Smith accumulated Another of Mr. Fiske’s singularly luminous 


more wealth than the bulk of his fellows 
—became, perhaps, a landed proprietor, 


or an employer of hired labor. en he Four more chapters of Professor HArpy’s 


began to be called in the Norman-French 
of the day the ‘ Maistre’ of this place or 


of that, of these workmen or of those. The Athletic Problem in Educati 
“In time the ‘Maistre’ or ‘ Maister,’| 4 wise and lsympathetic of 


as it soon became, got tacked on before 
his name, and he became Maister Smith, 
and his wife was Maistress Smith. But 


gradually the sense of possession was lost A bright “travel sketch by F. Hopkinson 


sight of, and the title was conferred upon 
any who had attained social distinction of 


me kind, by mere possession of weaPeh or | py 
hold 


ing some position of more or less éon 
sideration and importance. \A 
“Tt is only within comparatively 
modern times that the term came to be 
considered an almost indispensable 
adjunct to every one’s name, when men- 
tioned in ordinary conversation or writing. 
Maistress Smith soon became Mistress 
Smith. Exactly how and when the ter 
t corrupted cannot be said. Maister 
mith, however, remained Maister Smi 


long after his wife became Mistress p : 
Smith.” oems, 
By Louise CHANDLER Mouton and JAmMEs 
B. Kenyon. 


UNINTENTIONAL APOSTASY. 
“ An old Sarerent used to relate the 


following anecdote with great glee: 
Once, when preparing his parishioners 


for the solemn ordinance of confirmation, | erature, whi 
he found among them one old woman so | ~‘ew 


excessively ignorant and stupid that, for 
some weeks prior to the time, he was 


obliged to have her come to his house | a,j jpgnes 
every day, in order to instruct and cate- | order, draft. or regisiored letter, to 


chise her. At length he began to hope| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


that his time, patience, and zeal had not 
been entirely bestowed in vain, a few 
bright flashes of understanding having 
burst from the old dame’s clouded intel- 
lect. The important day arrived. “ Now, 
my good friend,” said the worthy pastor, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, contains 
A Fine New Steel Portrait of 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
The Tragic Muse. 1I.-IIl. 


Story by Henny JAMEs. 
Mr. Tommy Dove, 


LAND, author of John Ward, Preacher.” 


Alec Yeaton’s Son, 
A touching ballad by Mr. Atpricu. 


and interesting historical papers. 


Passe Rose. XIIIL—XVI. 


Serial Story which has excited so much in- 
terest and admiration. 


portant subject by Prof. N.S. SHALER. 
Palm Sunday in Puebla de Los 
Angeles, 


SMITH. 


A Difficult Problem in Politics, 
ow to secure uniformity of legislation on An- 
rtant subj in all the States, by Franx 
RD Cook. 
Studies of Factory Life, 
e American and the Mill, by B. 


ome Characteristics of Von 
Moltke, 
By Dymonp. 
The Solitaire, 


Another e ing bird-study by Onive 
ORNE MILLER. 


Reviews of Important Books. 
The Contributors’ Club. 


N. B. This January number begins a volume. 


The best of American periodical lit- 
whi’ ap a to readers by its own charms. 


35 cents anumber; $4.00 a year. 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
emitlances should be by money- 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 
"CONGREGATIONAL COLONY, 


just previous to the commencement of 
the ceremony, “as this is the last moment 
in which I shall have an opportunity of 
conversing with you, let me ask, do you 
thoroughly understand and believe all the 
articles of your Christian faith?” “ Ay, 
yes, sir, thank ’ee,” replied the venerable 

upil, with a simper, and dropping one of 

er best courtesies, “ I does, indeed, now; 
and, thank God, I heartily renounces ’em 


all.” 


—Pneumonia causes the death of over 


3,700 
alone. 


the average rfumber of deaths in that 


month 


Science 
less nutritive er than fresh meat. The same prin- 
ciple applies fn a higher P 


extrac 


hich are 
priees entirely out of proportion to their real nutritive 


le annually in New York City. 
h is the most fatal month, 


for the past ten years being 410. 


Meat versus Salt. 
teaches us that salt meat has considerably 


degree to a number of liquid 
of meat, or so-called beef- or bouillons, 
being offered to the American public at" 


value. Acc rding to analysis by Dr. Rudolph Sendt- | nary, and others. JOHN C. HOLBROOK, Pres. 


, published by the Royal Analytical Institute of 
Munich, most of these liquid extracts contain only a 


smal! pro on of real extract of m 
in the West. 


but an 
flavoring ingredients, like celery, or similar stuff; and 
in ans yang five different sorts, Dr. Sendtner obtained 
the follo 


ng : 
. | being considered as one unit of extract of meat, 
2 is equal to 1.62. ‘ 
3 43. 
4 2.84. 
5, the real Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat, 
ing equal to 
And in calculating the quantity of salt added to the 
differen 


sorts : 
No. 1 contains 77.83 per cent. 
“ 3 52.68 
* 


No. 5 Company’s Extract) contains 00 added salt 
at proves to a certainty that the consumer, 
in using these various sorts of liquid extract of meat 
(bouillions), pays nay for a very strong solution of 

salt. slightly flavore | with some extract of 


moat Ted ther ingredients of no nutritive value v 
me other in . 
B - from Lietrg Company's Extract of “4 PULPITS 
Meat is, therefore. of far greater nutritive value asa | (i of pallahed pram ec b with wood 
stimulan d imfinitely cheaper at present retail | marble orms. ‘Bend for new il- 
ah d be sure to | >~ a lustrated Catalogue. 


of vou Licbig ic*blue ink on the 


At Naples, Santa Barbara County, on the Pacific and 
the Main Line of the Southern Pacific R. R. from 
San Francisco to the eastern and southern sea- 
board, with a southerly aspect, and protected on the 
north by the lofty Santa Ynez mountains; climate 
corresponding to Nice and Mentone in Europe; soil 
dapted to fruits; laid out by the Naples Improve- 
ment Co., and abundantly supplied with water ; 
affords delightful and healthy residences, and will be 
a place of resort and educational center. Sixteen 
acres, centrally situated, set apart for a Congrega- 
tional church and Institution of Learning, under an 
independent Board of Trustees of prominent minis- 
ters and laymen. Fifteen per cent. of all sales de- 
voted to the church and Institution; 50 shares each 
of the capital stock donated to the American Board, 
A. H. M. Society, and American Missionary Society. 
sy number of shares of stock and lots offered 
now at low rates (to be advanced), gi t 
opportunity for profitable investment, 
residence in a beautiful town. Maps, plans, and cir- 
culars furnished by mail on application to Rev. J. H. 
Warren, D.D., Supt. of Home Missions, or the sub- 
scriber, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue, San Francisco, 
Cal. Refer to Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows, San Francisco 
who is a stockholder, as well as Rev. Dr. McLean. 
Oakland ; Professor Benton, Pacific Theological Semi- 


rmanent iti ood 
Outfit free. ‘STARK NURSERIES, Louisiana, Mo” 


and SPBCIAL DIA- 


FARW INES, Props.; Watertown ,N.Y 
EMORIAL 


< 


‘ 


ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 


= 


A COFFEE PLANTATION 

SCENE ON A COPFEE PLANTATION OHIASE & SA 

OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST GROWN. 


EAL BRAND COFFEE 
n its richness and delicacy of favor. Justly called Tho Arist oratie 
of America. Always packed whole roasted (anground) 3 te 


Ce ree 
air-tight tin cans. 


A skilful blending of strong, fla- 


CRUSADE BLE sie Ri aromatic high grade 


co . Warranted not to contain 4s bean, and guaranteed to 
suit your taste as no other coffee will, at a moderate price. Always 
packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 Ib. air-tight parchment packages. 


T EE We are exclusively an importing house, selling 


only to dealers. But to give consumers an 
ok ye of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will. upo 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, se 


free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seat Brand Coffee, Address 
CHASE & SANBORN, 96 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ALFRED 


Felt Shoes 


AND 


Slippers. 


PERFECT EASE 


AND 


COMFORT. 


PREVENTS RAEUMATISH 
AND COLD FEET. ~ 


= SHE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND. 
She: How thoughtful it was of dear 

NOISELESS, Charles to bring mea pair of the Alfred 5 ae 

WARM, DURABLE. © ilightest cold since wearing thom. Mention Christian Union. 


NOTE.— This is a valuable suggestion to other good husbands. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


New 6) LJ R 


$5.00. 


NEW CLUB RATES 


New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


1 New Subscription, | 
Renewal, 
$5.00. 


1 Renewal, 
A New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, ! 
30 Lafayette Place, | 
LAWSON VALENTINE, Passives. NEW YORK, 


J. & R. LAMB, 560 Carmine 8t.. New York. 


© | | 
| 
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| 
Ask Grocers for our Patent Bae: ley CRYSTAL 
ane&,a ifd Cereal Foeod,!or breakfast 
& Phot sof there, ee | 
ples. DU | 
are invainable | 
flours fg th Diabetes, Debility & Cail- | 
dre o bran; mainly free from starch. | | 
F ofall pothing equals our HEALTH 
md fox circular offering 4 lbs. free. | 
| 
| 
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CHRIST AS THE TEACHER. 


The Rev. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, de- 
livered on last Friday evening an address 
to Sunday-schooh workers. This was 
the third in a course of twelve lectures 
ina by the Rev. Henry Mottet at 
the Church of the Holy Communion. 
Dr. Vincent took for his subject, “ Christ 
as the Teacher.” The first great element 
of his power, said the speaker, was his 

ty. It was the man who drove 


home the teaching. Power in teaching is 
bound up wis thks in the teacher. 


Life only can inform with life. The 
instinct of the youngest pupil is to put 
the teacher before the lesson. of 


- men, who never exerted a fraction of, 


and yet what depths in its brightness ! 
How profound, and yet how simple ! How 
subtle he was in the perception of soph- 
istry, how quick in his detection of the 


miliar his lessons, but how strongly drawn 
the lines of truth! What a divinity 
breathes through all his words! As we 
study them, we shall find our lips and 
hearts giving back his own words: Yea, 
Lord, thou art the wisest and best of 
Teachers, because Lord over all and 
blessed forevermore. 


THE “ NECK VERSE” AND “ BENE- 
FIT OF CLERGY.” 


Mr. A. de Grasse Stevens contributes to 
“Time” a short account of the old custom 


Arnold’s power over were 

his superiors in knowledge what of pleading “benefit of clergy,” apropos 
to make a drill-master ; but the Fost+ of the recent discovery of documents 
thing Rugby boys carried away from /| among the Middlesex Sessions Rolls re- 


Rugby was the impress of Arnold himself. 
The great illustrator of this truth is 
Christ : his words are spirit and life be- 
cause he speaks them. Man will not 
suffer martyrdom for an abstraction, nor 
meet a code with self-denial. The ser- 
mon must bloom into the life. “Love 
your enemies” must be translated into 
the wood and nails of the cross before 
men can read it aright. The power of 
Christianity is the power of a person 
rather than of a system; and therefore 
the first requisite of a Sunday-school 
teacher is a well-defined Christian per- 
sonality. He is not merely to give his 
pupils information, but to inform them 
with the quality of a Christlike life. He 
must be no mere ammunition, but the 
powder on fire. 

Dr. Vincent went on to show that the 
second characteristic of our Lord’s teach- 
ing was that of dogma. He taught the 
people as one having aifthority. The 
great facts about God and his kingdom, 
about life and death, carried an assertion 
with them that impressed and moved men 
from a point deeper than their logic. 
But it needed a wonderful quality of 
self infused into those assertions to give 
them a self-evidencing power. It is not 
everybody that can dogmatize acceptably. 
When the youthful pulpit orator, fresh 
from the Seminary, lays down the laws 
of government to fathers and mothers, 
all that he says may be thoroughly true ; 
but they either smile or iso thinking of 
something else ; and the washer-woman 
in the corner under the gallery, with half 
a dozen olive branches at home, feels— 
if she does not say it—that she can tell 
the preacher a great deal more about the 
subject than he has told her. The best- 
made cannon-ball is useless unless fitted 
to its cannon ; so the soundest d is 
impotent unless cast in the mold of per- 
sonal experience. Modern teaching man- 
ifested too strong a tendency to put 
Christianity - the defensive. e 
——. with Coleridge, was “sick of 

vidences of Cheistiante?” If the Gos- 
pel was something to be proved, it was 
time Christians abandoned it for some- 
thing else. 

The next characteristic of the great 
Teacher pointed out by Dr. Vincent was 
that of a joner. How often Christ 
introduced his lessons by a question which 
drew the hearer’s mind into his own 
thought ! or sometimes the question put 
the clue of the lesson into the hearer’s 
hand and set him to unraveling it. Christ 
was a at illustrator. Not logic, but 
seeing, 1s the surest way to the truth. In 
his illustrations Christ always draws from 
a point familiar to his hearers and him- 
self. He takes the man building a new 
house or catching fish, the woman sweep- 
ing the floor or making bread, the mount- 
ain torrent, the reed shaken with the 
wind, the flock and the good shepherd, so 
that from them he may reach up to the 
heart 


Dr. Vincent then went on to speak of 
Christ as the great narrator. This was a 
wonderful art, for it is one that appeals 
to all mankind. The demand for novels 
exceeds threefold that of any other class 
of books. A thousand of such books as 
“Robert Elsmere” are sold for a hun- 
dred of the best essays. One of the best 
of Christ’s illustrative stories is the Prod- 
igal Son. It is short ; but how every 
sentence tells! The great truth that 
absence from God means waste of life 
was never more tersely put. Wondrous 
Teacher! How lucid his teaching, like 
the brightness coming out of the north, 


lating to the conviction of “rare Ben 
Jonson” for felony, his trial at the Old 
Bailey, his pleadia the “benefit of 
clergy,” his being called upon to read the 
“Neck Verse,” and his subsequent brand- 
ing at Newgate in the thumb with the T 
of Tyburn. 

“Benefit of cle was very early 
established, in the days when temporal 
matters were defended and protected by 
the spiritual guides of the Church, and 
was originally intended for the cler 
only, since in those early days to read in 
the Latin tongue was an accomplishment 

ssed by them alone. Sir Walter 
Scott aptly illustrates, in the “ of the 
Last Minstrel,” the illiteracy of the laity 
of that period, as also the general belief 
in the efficacy of the “ Neck Verse ” when 
in extremis. It is the bold moss-trouper, 
Sir William of Deloraine, who makes 
answer to the widowed “ Ladye ” of brave 
Lord Walter, when she calls him to her 
and sends him on his pilgrimage to Mel- 
rose Abbey, and bids him seek “the Monk 
of St. Mary’s aisle,” adding : 

** What he ey thee, see thou keep, 

Be it scroll or be it book. 

Into it, knight, thou must not look ; 

If thou est, thon art lorn ! 

Better hadst thou ne’er been born.”’ 

To which caution Sir William replies 
gayly : 

. iftly can speed m le steed, 
Which drinks of the 

“* Again will be here. 
‘** And safer by none may the errand be done, 

Than, noble dame, by me ; 

Letter or line know I never a one, 

Wer’t my neek-verse at Hairibee. 
Hairibee was the place on Carlisle wall 
where the moss-troopers, when taken, were 
hung. 

‘Ieee on this “benefit” was accorded 
to the laity through the Church, and we 
have an illustration of its application and 
efficacy in Ben Jonson’s case. Though 
we have no positive information as to what 
portion of Scripture he was constrained 
to try his Latin upon, still there remains 
sufficient evidence to make almost a cer- 
tainty the words used by him. Each 
prison had its particular “ Neck Verse,” 
and although a criminal might roll off 
glibly that of Edinburgh or Carlisle, it b 
no means followed that he would be e Seal 
ly successful elsewhere. Most of 
have now become extinct, and, so far, 
search for them has only ended in fail- 
ure. The authentic “ Neck Verse ” used 
at Newgate is, however, extant, and since 
Newgate was the scene of Jonson’s trial 
and branding, he doubtless owed his 
acquittal to the repetitien of these very 
words. The portion of Seripture thus 
applied was the first verse of Psalm li., 
technically known as David’s prayer for 
remission of sin: “ Miserere, mei Deus, 
secundum misericordiamtuam. Et 
iniquitatem meam.” “ Have mercy upon 
me, O God, according to thy loving kind. 
ness ; according unto the multitude of thy 
tender mercies, blot out my transgres- 
sions.” 

This Newgate “Neck Verse” is the 
only one recorded as belonging especially 
to that prison. Very often the selection 
of a passage of Scripture to be used in 
this way depended upon the whim of the 
acting magistrate, who had the right to 
open the psalter at random and put before 
the culprit any sentence he =e select, 
though generally this office fell upon a 


proper wc appointed by the Church. 
on the reign ‘Queen pede fiw “ benefit 


smallest truth! How informal and fa-| [V 


of cl ” was still in use, though modified 
vane and extended to all persons 
convicted of cle ble offenses ; nor was 
it finally abolished uatil the time of George 


—For some years there has been held 
at Glas on competition 
among the blind in reading writing b 
means of raised type. This year the ~ bd 
ber of competitors was 102—a larger 
number than ever before. The ages of 
the competitors from nine to 
seventy years. ‘The first prize in general 

ing was won by an old woman who 
had been blind and deaf for thirty years. 
The prize in the beginners’ class was 
carried off by a man fifty-nine years old. 

—Deacon—Do they use the revi 
edition of the Bible at your church, Mrs. 
Hymnal ? 

. Hymnal—We used to do so, but 
since this craze for the antique began we 
did not wish to be behind the age, so we 
adopted the other book. 


A Preminent New York Druggist Did Not 
Make a Mistake. 


A. J. Ditman, Astor House, Broad cor- 
ner Barclay street, one of the most speukane 
ists in New York, no mistake in 

writing the following : 
: I hear daily from my customers the 


statements regarding 
Persons who have followed the advice 
etary ded for d 
on recommen or 
ne a disorders, and liver complaints, with 
little or no benefit, inform me that Paxine has cured 
them. This is the hest praise xs ld aay - 
vincing possibly ven as 
You have certainly 


sons who have taken Paxre for dyspepsia, 
ia, nervous and liver com- 

plaints are to acknowledge its superi- 
ority over all other medicines, and demon- 
strates without doubt the unparalleled success 
attained by this marvelous remedy. ~~ by 
ists. ist not have 


charges y us, to an 

United States on i ice, $1. Tue 
DENNIS i 
ited), Proprietors, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


Bankers Merchants’ Alan 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


are now issuing policies on a New Plan at 
about the same cost as the Assessment Insur- 
ance Associations and at rates about 40 % less 
than the Old Line Companies. policies 
combine the best features of both, and are 
incontestable and have a paid-up value after 

years, with dividends after the fifth year. 

For particulars apply to 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 
32 and 34 THOMAS S8T., NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


XN. B—enuine only with fac-simile of 
Baren Licbig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across. label. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 

BAKER’S 


broakiast Cocca 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. Ithas mere 
than three times the of 

‘a, Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
| ten root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more cconomical, costing less than 
cup. is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily 

digested, and admirably adapted 

for invalids as well as for persons 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


Npecial Sale 


SEAL ULSTERS, 
JACKETS, WRAPS 


FUR GARMENTS, 


SMALL FURS, & 


A, JAECKEL, 


1 EAST 19TH ST. 


QS 


in each package. La 
book on Art Needlework, only 
nie. Send poste: note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
= L SILK CO., 409 Broadway, N. Y.. 
r62i Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the names an of 
ladies interested in Art Needlework, 
=awill send one book free. 


Mh 


The foregoing letter goes to show that per-| go 


COOD NEWS 
To ADIE 
reatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time 
up orders for our celebra 


h, 
rticulars address 
TEA CO., 
esey 8t.. New York 


P 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


HOOK SHASTINGS- 


uilders of the Grand s in Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral on: Plymouth Church, Br <m 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,4 


CHURCH ORGAN Spor 


ery part of the country. We invite attention too 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from 
and upwards. MUSIC COMM 
or 


N 


McShane Bell Foundry 
nes 


SHANE & O., 
Mention this puper. 7 Baitimore, Md, 


CLINTON MENBRLY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. ¥ 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND EAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 9. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BULLETIN 
sich Syracuse, N. Y., 


be depended 
and te taform no ethan 


OBBINS SCHOOL, 
Norfolk, 


Rwy men for 
exes and scientific schools. 


the best col- 


POMONA COLLEGE. 


The lish and Preparatory Departmen 
and the class of the College in this 
institution are now organized and under the 
— of most efficient oe The winter 

rm commence January 2, in a new 
building, beautifully and healthfully , 
Students have room and table board at $4 a 
week. Families, with children in school, may 
be For particulars 
Pomona College, Pomona, California. 


| 
WASTE 
Factory Ends at half price ; one ounce 
in a box—all good silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receip of 40 cents. 100 E= 
proauced onderfu: meday, nd one destined to b i> et 
of universal honed. Allow me to you A 
om the so valuable an or cure and Coff and secure 
of the above complaints. A. J. Drrman. , a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
d Band Moss Rose Toilet Se 
or Webster's Forf 
x 288. 81 and 88 
Paxine in we will senc 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 
ooo 
r 
y 
- town, five hours from New York. Terms 
The hest references given and uired. 
for and particular, 
REV. JA A. TOWLE, Principal. 
FOR OUR PROSPECTUS: 
11 EAST ia N.Y. CITY. 
in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Dec. 27, 1888. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—There are said te be 900 non-Episcopal 
ministers in Ireland, including ~y 
tionalists, or rians, Baptists, Meth- 
odists. An ad sting against 
the ing Home e to Ireland, 
by of these ministers, was 
recently presented to Lord Salisbury and 
Lord ington by a deputation headed 
by the moderator of the Irish Presbyte- 
rian Assembly. It is also declared that 
of the minority declining to sign the 
address only eight favor Home Rule. 

—This is from the “Red Man,” the 
ow published by Indian boys in the 

vernment school at Carlisle, in this 


State : 
To one of the well-advanced classes the 
question was asked : 
the highest form of animal 
9” 
“ The ,’ was the immediate 


response from a bright member of the 
class.—[{ Ex. 

—They say that a small man in a post- 
election crowd in Chicago, the other day, 
called out : “ What is the matter with 
Robert Elsmere ?” There was a dead 
silence for a moment, and then a big ward 
politician stepped up to the small man 
and asked, “ What was he running for ?” 

—An improved method of distributing 
oil on the waters has been patented in 
Germany. It consists of a rocket, to 
which is attathed a eylinder filled with 
oil. It is said that the rocket can be 
fired with accuracy from a ship, and that 
when it explodes the oil is scattered 
just where it is wanted. Several inter- 
esting experiments have recently been 
made between Bremen and New York. 
In one the rocket was fired to a distance 
of 1,500 feet, and less distances. By the 
explosion of five rockets, at a distance of 
from 1,200 to 1,500 feet from the ship, a 
space of from 1,500 to 2,000 square feet 
of water was covered with oil, and the 
waves were at once smoothed.—/ Brad- 
street’s. 

—The failure of several crops of red 
clover in New Zealand was explained by 
the absence of the fructifying insects 
which are requisite as necessary to the 
perfection of certain plants: A hundred 
wild bees were imported from England 
and set free, and in that district the clover 
has begun to flourish. ~- 

—Dr. Schaff, in his last volume on the 
German Reformation, has a long and 
learned note in which he traces the ori- 
gin of the famous sentence, Jn necessariis 
unitas; in non-necessariis libertas; in 
utrisque caritas [in essentials, unity ; in 
non-essentials, liberty ; in both, charity ]}, 
to a tract entitled Parcnesis Votiva, etc., 
of the probable date of 1527, by Rupertus 
Meldenius. Nobody seems to know who 
Meldenius was, but he lodged a sweet 
and sound principle, well phrased, in the 
mind of the world. Aud his fragrant con- 
ception has blessed multitudes who knew 
not whom to thank for it.—[The Congre- 
gationalist. 


GOOD ADVICE TO PREACHERS. 


From a “charge ” thrown into the form 
of Don’ts, given by the Rev. Dr. Rad- 
cliffe at the installation of the Rev. R. J. 
Service, at Detroit, Mich., we cull the most 
mportant sentences : 

Don’t study without prayer. 

Don’t pray without study. 

Don’t feed people with unbaked dough. 

Don’t tell all you know in one sermon. 

Don’t put the hay too high in the ricks. 

Don’t offer them sentimental confec- 
tions or intellectual shavings. ve 

Don’t mistake philosophy for Christian- 
ity, cant for piety, noise for zeal, or 
crowds for success. 

Don’t be so broad that you ean float 
‘nothing but intellectual chips on your 
shallow stream. 

Don’t scold. 

Don’t wear the cap and bells. 

Don’t mistake length for profundity nor 
brevity for wit. 

Don’t lash the back of the sinner instead 
of the back of his sin. 

Don’t offer to other people manna which 
you have not tasted yourself. 

Don’t imagine your sermon tobe a reve- 
latior, or anything but the text to have 
“Thus saith the Lord ” written across it. 


Don’t let your harp have only one 


string. 
Don't be a vender of nostrums. 
Don’t try to make bricks without straw. 


Don’t be anybody but yourself. 

Don’t-let any religious hobby ride you; 
but don’t be afraid to ride any religious 
bobby, if you have one. 

Don’t live in the third century. 

Don’t live in the twentieth century. 

Don’t live in the clouds. 

Don’t follow everybody’s advice. 

Don’t try to do anybody’s duty but your 
own. 

Don’t spare the people’s pockets, for 
therein lie their hearts. 

Don’t expect the sun to shine through 
all the twenty-four hours of the day. 

Don’t expect that all your geese will be 
swans, or veer believers saints. 

Don’t restrain too much; it is well, 
often, that steam esca 
Don’t drive, but | 
Don’t ask any one to work harder than 
you do yourself. 
Don’t see everything that is wrong in 
the congregation. 
Don’t carry all your ecclesiastical eggs 
in one basket. 

Don’t despise the rich and dishonor the 

r, nor esteem yourself wiser than your 
rethren. 

Don’t feel yourself responsible for the 
universe, nor try to spread yourself over 
creation. 

Don’t be an evangelist without a mes- 
sage, a preacher without a doctrine, a 
pastor without devotion, a presbyter with- 
out responsibility, or a bishop without 
watchfulness, and you will not be a ser- 
vant without reward. 

Don’t despair. 


THE SOUL IN THE FORM OF A 
MOUSE. 


It is more frequently the guise of a 
mouse that the wandering soul delights 
to uerade in, thous according to 
Grimm it is the devil’s brides out of whose 
mouths the soul runs in the shape of a 
red mouse. Thus we are told that in 
Thuringia a servant girl fell asleep while 
her companions were shelling nuts, when 
they observed a little red mouse creep out 
of her parted lips and run out of the win- 
dow. One of those present then shook 
the sleeper, but, not succeeding in waking 
her, moved her to another place. Pres- 
ently the mouse ran back to the former 
place, and dashed about, seeking the girl, 
but, not finding her, it vanished, when the 
girl instantly died. A miller, cutting fire- 
wood in the Black Forest, fell asleep over 
his work, when his man saw a mouse 
creep out of his mouth and run away ; 


every one searched for the animal, but 
could not find it, and the miller never 
awoke. In Bohemia it was considered 


dangerous to go to sleep while thirsty, as 
the soul was sure to wander abroad in 
search of water. Baring-Gould tells the 
story of three laborers, having lost their 
way in the woods, and, parched with thirst, 
seeking in vain for water. At last one of 
them lay down and fell asleep, while the 
others continued their search until they 
found a spring. After drinking they re- 
turned to their comrade, when they saw 
a little white 1nouse run out of his mouth, 
go to the spring, drink, and then return 
to the sleeper. In German superstition 
the souls of the dead assume the forms of 
mice, and when the head of a house dies 
it is said that even the mice of the house 
abandon it, and that, in general, every 
apparition of mice is considered a funereal 
presage ; the funeral of St. Gertrude, rep- 
resented surrounded by mice, being thus 
accounted for.—[From “Beliefs about 
the Soul,” by R. A. Oakes, in the “ Popular 
Science Monthly ” for December. 


NEWS FROM THE LEVANT. 


From the far East comes the cheering in- 
telligence of the beneficial effects of that won- 
derful revitalizing Be gms the Compound 
Oxygen, manufactu by Drs. STARKEY & 
Pauen, No. 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
ra or 331 Montgomery Street. San Francisco, 


** Will you be so kind as to send to my ad- 
dress twe bottles of the Compound Oxygen, 
I think that*I am benefited by the Compound 
Oxygen. Mrs. Farnsworth, of Ceserea, An- 
cient Cappodocia, and Mrs. Riggs. of Antioch, 
near Aleppo, are sure also that they have 
been benefited. Please aS SOON a8 possi- 
ble. J. G. Burss. 
‘Levant Agency. Bible Heuse, i 
nople, February 8, 1887. 

For further information, direct as above for 


their interesting brochure, which will be sent 
free by mail. 


Constanti- |. 


When You Need 


An Alterative Medicine, don't forget 
that everything depends on the kind 
used. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take noother. For over forty years this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a success unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines. 

“For a rash, from which I had suf- 
fered some months, my father, an M. D., 
recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
effected a cure. I am still taking this 
medicine, as I find it to be a most pow- 
erful blood-purifier.”—J. E. Cocke, 
Denton, Texas. 

“C. H. Hut, Druggist, Evansville, 
Ind., writes: “I have been sellin 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many years. It 
maintains its pularity, while — 
other preparations, formerly as well 
known, have long been forgotten.” 

“T have always recommended Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other 


ifyi blood.” — 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 


GREAT ROCK ISLA 
(C., R. 1. & P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 


est, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
T, K ISLAND, DAVEN- 


prosperous cities and towns— traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at inoderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Roure- 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, datiy, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The popular tourist line tothe scenic resorts 
and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
the great ‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” of 

Minnesota and East 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addresz 
E.ST.JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 

Cen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO, 


Voung Ladies are you troubled 
our r falling out?! You eam stop both by using 


ucea. It possesses the quality of drying quickly, 
and does y noxious 

not contai grease. 
YUCOA n introdu » trade, and 
Dri st. If 


nr buy it at the nearest 1 


OLE’S TESTED SEED 


COLE’S GARDEN AN- 
NUAL Free. Containing the Latest 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Garden, Farm 
and Flower Seeds. Gardeners should have it 
vefore purchasing. Lewest Stocks 


re and fresh. Address ©O BRO., 
PELLLA, 1OWA. 


MILK. 

So disguised that the most 

delicate stomach can take it. 

Remarkable asa 

=FLESH PRODUCER. 

“Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finest 
and Besé preparation for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION,SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


Davaasts. Scott & Bowne, NewYork, 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR 


BEAUTIFUL 


OBSERVER CALENDAR 


and 2 specimen copy of 


OBSERVER, 


Containing Talmage’s Letter. 


A GIFT TO EACH SUBSCRIBER a" 
AT $3.00. 4 
Our DAILY TEXT BOOK, Pr 
with article and au- “4 Rey 
tograph of 365 on™ 
MEREDITH 
ae” will conduct the Suxp 


ScHOOL Lessons for 1588, 


GRAND SERIAL STORY COM- 
MENCES IN JANUARY, 


NEW YORK. OBSERVER. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 


SPANISH, ITALIAN. | 


: You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these . 
CH. ’s celebrat 
STEKSC 


FT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of * 
eac , with privilege answers to all quee ¢ 
tions, and correction of exercises. Sam 
+ Scents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


KSISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. wacc 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 

Promotes a luxuriant growth. 

Never Fails to Restore G 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 


Prevents Dandruff and hair falling 
50c. and £1.00 at Dru 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
GAWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE~ and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS 


This old an pete oy remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 

i ers, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle 
or six for $5.00. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of yay ay 
our grocer ought to have it onsale. Ask him for jt. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
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Christian 


“TAKE TIME WHEN TIME IS, FOR TIME WILL AWAY.” 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


ECHOES. 


You remember, don’t you, that remarkable echo 
you used to court when a child? At the other end 
of the pasture lot was a knoll, then a low marsh, 
and, on the other side of that, an old barn. Stand- 
ing at a certain point on the knoll, every sound you 
made was tossed back at you with surprising abrupt- 
ness and clearness. It seemed as if the neighbor- 
ing woods were peopled with elves, big and little, 
good-natured and belligerent, hilarious and grief- 
stricken. And how sympathetic in their expressions 
the spirits were! Shout, they shouted ; laugh, they 
laughed ; whistle, they did the same ; sing, and they 
filled the valley with music. 

Every newspaper has its echoes, or ought to 
have; and the louder, clearer, and more varied its 
voices, the more vigorous and invigorating its 
chorused echoes reverberated by its correspond- 


ents. Without these, the editor may shout as loud 


as he pleases, but his voice is wasted on the fog. 
It is evident that he has no audience; and a one- 
sided conversation soon becomes dull and profitless. 

The publisher of The Christian Union is pleased 
to notice that its editors are increasingly successful 
in calling forth responsive echoes from its readers, 
and that they are of a character to leave no dotbt 
as to the cheering and invigorating effect of its 
recent utterances. Before us is a parcel of sixty- 
seven letters containing such expressions, selected 
at random from letters received from subscribers 
during the past week. We have taken special 
interest in examining them, for the reason that they 
permit us to read unmistakably the effect of our 
recent work. 

And this is the message they bring to us: Six 
writers decline to subscribe, but give their reasons, 
which are personal. All the other sixty-one con- 
tain orders for renewals, and many of them are 
accompanied by new recruits, obtained through the 
co-operation of our friends. We would very much 
like to print them all, and we could not present a 
better appeal for an enlarged audience during the 
coming year; but this is impracticable, and proba- 
bly you wouldn’t find time to.give them the atten- 
tion they deserve. We will only ask you to take 
a glance at a few of the more characteristic. 

ECHOES FROM THE EAST AND SOUTH. 


Have you an idea how widely over the world 
The Christian Union makes its weekly visits ? The 
letters now before us do not specially illustrate this 
fact; but we find, for instance, three agreeable 
echoes from the extreme East, including one from 
Bucksport, Me., containing two subscriptions. ‘The 
next one is from a banker in Cartersville, Ga., who 
says: “The Christian Union is just what I want— 
a high-toned, pure, sound, and pleasant visitor, 
always bringing stores of fresh, crisp, delightful in- 
tellectual food. A warm welcome ever awaits its 
weekly visits.” Another Georgian subscriber writes 
from Macon: “Your paper is not far below the 
noble ideal set forth in a recent editorial.” 

And here are four remote but clear echoes from 
the Pacific Coast, voiced by Rev. E. J. R., Mrs. S. 
F. B., Mr. H. H. R., and Mr. W. B. D. The last 
named says: “I have been a subscriber for The 
Christian Union for fifteen years, and like it better 
every year.” 

Canada, now wrapped in snow, evidently keeps its 
heart warm, as evidenced by two most cheering let- 
ters from ministers, which we shall again refer to. 

The remainder of the sixty-two letters are scat- 
tered between the points above mentioned. 

Who are the writers? They appear to belong to 
every walk in life. ‘ 

ECHOES FROM THE COMMERCIAL WORLD. 

An official in an insurance company in Boston, 
Mass., says: “ Your paper is worth a dozen of any 
other religious paper If have seen. I am a Baptist, 
but my denominational papers weary me with their 
sectarianism, while the breadth, sympathy, and 
superiority to trivialities of The Christian Union 
enlarge and stimulate my better nature.” A banker 
in Red Lake Falls, Minn., echoes the same senti- 
ment, saying: “Inclosed please find my check in 

yment of The Christian Union for five years. 

t might have a selfish look to appropriate so much 
good ect my own circle, but I use every en 
deavor to bring your paper to general reading 
among my friends as well as in my own family, 


where I value most a influence in helping 
make a broad, practical Christian character.” 
ECHOES FROM THE TEACHERS. 

Teachers commend it. Mr. T., of Youngstown, 
Ohio, says: “I desire here to express my appreci- 
ation of the merits of your paper. I could not 
keep house without it. I consider it the broadest, 
fairest, most stable, and most even-tempered paper 
on all subjects that I have access to. As a teacher 
in active school work, I consider its broadening in- 
fluence indispensable to me in aiding my attempts 
to keep from getting into a rut.” 

Miss D., of Benton, Bossier Parish, La., says: 
“TI live entirely among ignorant colored people. 
The colored people are all Baptists, and prejudiced 
against ‘white folks’’ religion. I would like to 
assist in extending the circulation of your valuable 
paper, for I regard it as the most helpful and edu- 
cative paper I have ever read. . The people I live 
with need education and uplifting out of the depths 
of ignorance and superstition which are their heri- 
tage from the long slavery of themselves and ances- 
tors. I have been absent on a trip trying to raise 
funds to build a church and schoolhouse for the 
colored people in my neighborhood.” 

The President of a college in Illinois says: “In- 
closed please find the names of three wide-awake, 
intelligent men, fit to be numbered among your sub- 
scribers. Judging from my own experience, I be- 
lieve that in giving you their names I am con- 
ferring a greater favor on them than on you.” 
Many thanks, Mr. President! Another college offi- 
cer, in Crete, Neb., says: “I would not give up 
The Christian Union on any consideration. It 
seems to me as nearly the ideal paper as you claim 
it to be.” Thanks again ! , 

ECHO FROM A LAW OFFICE. 

Mr. S., counselor-at-law, writes from Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis.: “I do not hesitate to recommend your 
paper as the best, most ably edited, and most sensi- 
ble paper that I have met with anywhere.” 


ECHOES FROM THE MINISTERS. 


Clergymen of all denominations, all creeds, seem 
to unite in commending The Christian Union’s lib- 
erality and fairness. Here are a few of their ex- 
pressions : 

The Rey. A.S. B. (Congregationalist) : “I took 
you into my home in yé6ur infancy, and made a 
place for you. Now, in the strength and beauty of 
your manhood, I am too proud to let you depart.” 

The Rev. B. K. D. (rPesbyterian): “ When I 
began to take your paper, I did not see how I could 
find time to do it justice ; but it has looked after its 
own interests, and is an excellent argument, in its 
way, of the ‘survival of the fittest.’ ”’ 

The Rev. G. T. D. (Baptist): “You can never 
know how much I owe to the constant perusal of 
The Christian Union.” 

The Rev. E. J. R.: “Among all the papers I re- 
ceive, there is none I read with so much pleasure as 
The Christian Union. I admire it for its breadth 
and fairness in the treatment of all theological and 
sociological topics, and because it always has the 
courage of its convictions.” 

The Rev. A. S.: “The paper is continually im- 
proving, and is finding great favor among theolog- 
cal students.” 

The Rev. H. S. P.: “ I enjoy you paper more and 
more, and should feel rather lost without it. Rest 
assured you have my sympathy, and shall have my 
co-operation.” 

The Rev. A. L. S.: “I shall be glad to do all I 

consider the best religious r published.” 

The Rev. G. W. G.: “ Yours is the paper I want, 
and the paper far which I have subscribed for the 
past eight years. One of the most valuable Looks 
in my library is a Christian Union scrap-book. I 
should insure it for $1,000, if insurance would 
secure it to me.” 

ECHOES FROM CANADA. 


And here, last, are the two echoes from Canada, 
to which we have already réferred. The Rev. 
W. G. H. writes : “I have been a constant subscriber 
for many years, and in that time have taken man 
religious weeklies, but I would rather part with 
than The Christian Union, which easily takes the 
lead over all the others.” And the Rev. W. H. W. 
gives similarly gratifying testimony when he says: 
“I esteem The Christian Union very highly. It 
has been a welcome visitor in my home for years, 
and I should have to be poor indeed to be compelled 


to forego the privilege of using it.” 
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CLUBBING RATES. 

We print below our clubbing rates 
with leading publications, for the con- 
venience of subscribers who wish to 
pay for several periodicals in one re- 
mittance, thereby saving time and 
money. Any communication as to 
change of address or complaint should 
be addressed direct to the publishers, 
as our responsibility ceases after you 
have received the first copy of any 
publication except our own. 

In ordering, add the price of The 
Christian Union ($3.00) to the cLUB 
price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical 
- not mentioned, write us and we will 
send you terms by return mail. 


PRICE. PRICE. 
American Agriculturist, . . 8150 S81 25 
Magazine, .. 300 2°75 
Garden, . 200 #150 
Atlantic Monthly, ..... 400 350 
The Book Buyer. , ... «+: 100 90 
Babyhood, ++ 150 125 
400 350 
English Illustrated Magazine, 1 75 1 50 
s eo ee 500 450 
Harper’s Magazine, 400 350 
Young People, 200 175 
Home-Maker, 200 175 
Lippincott’s Magazine,. .. 300 260 
Littell’s Living Age, .... 800 725 
Maemillan’s Magazine,. .. 300 275 
North American Review, .. 500 450 
Saint Nicholas,. ..... 300 275 
Scientific American, .... 300 
Scribner’s Magazine, .... 300 275 
Wide Awake, ...++:s. 240 210 
Youth’s Companion, Vew Sub- 
Youth’s Companion, Renewal, . 175 1°75 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SHOT-TOWER. 


There was once a mechanic at Bristol, 
England, who had a queer dream. Watts 
was his name,and he was by trade a shot- 
maker. The making of the little leaden 
pellets was then a slow, laborious, and, 
consequently, costly process. Watts had 
to take great bars of leadand pound them 
out into sheets of a thickness about equal 
to the diameter of the shot he 
make. Then he cut the sheets into little 
cubes, which he placed in a 
barrel or box and rolled until the 
wore off from the constant friction cal 
the little cubes became spheroids. 

Watts had often racked his brain trying 
to devise a better scheme, but in vain. 
Finally, after anevening spent with some 
jolly companions at the alehouse, he 
went home and turned into bed. He 
soon fell into a deep slumber, but the 
liquor evidently did not a with him, 
for he had a bad dream. He thought he 

was out again with the “boys.” They 
wah all trying to find their way home 
when it began to rain shot. Beautiful 
lobules of lead, and shining, 
fell in a torrent and compelled him and 
his bibulous companions to draw their 
heavy limbs to a place ofshelter. 

In the morning, when Watts arose, he 
remembered the dream. He thought 
about it all day, and wondered what sha 
molten lead would take in falling a dis- 
tance through the air. At last, when he 


could rest no longer, he carried a ladleful : 


of the hot metal up into the steeple of | 
the ra 9 of St. Mary of Redcliffe and 
drop it into the moat below. De- 
anid he took from the bottom of the 
shallow pool several handfuls of perfect 
shot far superior to any he had ever seen. 
Watts’s fortune was made, for he had 
_ conceived the idea of the shot-tower, 
which has ever since been the onl 
employed in the manufacture of the little 
missiles so much used in war and sport.— 
[Chieago Mail. 


THE CONVERSE OF GREAT MINDS. 


I was luneching with a clever young 
club man yesterday. During a rather 
protracted wait he had been absent-mind- 
edly playing with 2 saltcellar. His face 
wore fora 5 agp an expression of deep 
reflection. rsistently at the 
article in his but evidently his 
thoughts were ss away. On my 


pe | Loans at Eight 
exas Loa g 


query a to what he was thinking of he 
ook himself together with a start, 
laughed, and said : 

hat salt reminds me of a little inei- 
dent that oecurred while I was traveling 
in Switzerland. 

“T think it was in the Bernese Alf 
that it happened. One morning at bre 
fast there sat just across the table from 
me a couple who, though conventionally 
attired, yet had something about them 
that attracted my attention. ‘ They must 
be persons of note,’ thought I; ‘they have 
the air of hau hty sufferance for common 
mortals and their belongings that is only 
found in an exalted sphere.’ I found my- 
self unconsciously listenin —_ for some bit 
of conversation that would prove an in- 
dex to their position, but though I listened 
ever so intently I heard nothing. They 
}sat and gazed from the open window 
across the intervening valley to where the 
grand old mountains lifted their heads 
crowned with eternal snows, as if the 
emotion that filled their souls were too 

tent for exigencies of language to ex- 
aan They = I say, and gazed, and 
ate, and ate, and ate, and when, at last, 
I too was succumbing to the influence of 
those awful peaks, and was rapidly be- 
coming unconscious of the presence of 
the two across the table, she spoke. 

‘** What nice salt this is,’ said she. 

“* Oh, not nearly so nice as the pepper,’ 
rejoined her escort, with an inimitable air 
of brilliant repartee. 

“ Then they left the table, and left me 
there alone with my unutterable thoughts.” 
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SANITARYWOOL UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN FROM THE 
BEST MILLS OF GERMANY, ENGLAND, AND 
AMERICA. 
AS AN INDICATION HOW WE UNDERSELL 
THE SPECIAL DEALERS IN THESE GOODS, 
WE MENTION A FEW NUMBERS FOR MEN’S 
WEAR. AT $1.8 EACH FOR ALL SIZES, WE 
OFFER GENUINE UNDYED NATURAL WOOL 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, THE NORMAL CUT, 
MADE BY ONE OF THE BEST MAKERS IN 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


* 


Mutual Insurance. Company. 


New January 2, 1882. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 


AT $2.79 FOR 3-INCH SHIRT AND 30-INCH $5,060,569 22 
DRAWERS, AND RISING 20 CENTS ON EACH Premiums mar from anuary, 
SIZE, WE SELL “CARTWRIGHT & WAR- 1887, to $3,672,331 21 
NER’S” BEST “SANITARY WOOL.” ter $1,599,468 25 
Returns of 
‘ALL MANUFACTURED miums and ex- 
MEN’S UNLAUNQERED| ON THE PREMISES. PODSES...-..--+++-- $788,846 38 
The Company has the f viz.: 
SHIRTS, BEST MATERIAL AND United Btate of New York 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S CONSCIENTIOUS tock, 565 00 
GUARANTEED. Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,362'986 07 
‘OF ALL KINDS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, 
DRESS GOODS, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY, CHINA AND 


GLASS WARE, CUTLERY AND HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Shoes. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF ALL GRADES FROM 

9c. TO $10.99, (BEING FULLY ONE-THIRD 

CHEAPER THAN LIKE GRADES ARE SOLD 
ELSEWHERE. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. | 


ALL TOWNS 
PAID 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


Ihdia 


Shawls 


At Half Price. 


INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR. 
$1000. Shawls for $500.00 
$600. $250.00 
$400. - “ “$150.00 


REAL INDIA CHUDDA. 


(ALL COLORS.) 


$50.00 Shawls for $25.00 
$30.00 “$15.00 
$20.00 “$10.00 
$10.00 


Lord Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentietl: St., N. Y. 


VERSEERS WANTED Every where, as 
or travel. A reliable per-& 
lu each County to p advertisements and® 

cards of Electric Go trees, fences ands 
turapikes, in conspi secs in town and country, in al! of ths 
ed States and Canada. 8 ¥ pers 


as 


teady employment; Wages, 


on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 

certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
to the thereof, or 
egal es, on after Tuesday 
Seventh of February ne xt, from which date all a 
est thereon will pp to be pro- 
duced at the time of pa and canceled. 

A ap of forty per cen is focngees on the net 

miums 

1887, for rtificates will Sicates wil 
ssued on and alter Tuesday, the 

By ral the Board, J 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
HARLES P. BURDETT, 


BURSLEY 
. HAND A. err. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


FURNITURE 


“Our American Homes 
How to Furnish Them.” | 


FALL SEASON--1888. 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63, and 65 West 23d St, 


LARGEST DISPLAY OF FIRST-CLASS AND 
MEDIUM-QUALITY FURNITURE IN AMERICA. 
BEST [VALUES. PRICES IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


** It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy fur- 
niture at the lowest price consistent with 
R. J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class 
and they sell them at reasonable prices. The 
tude of their warerooms, the variety of eeaig ap 
and the perfection of their work leave nothing to be 
desired, as may be learned by a visit." 

“None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Hor- 
ner & Co. is below in quality that which should ap- 
pear in an American home, and it grades up to suit 
the exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 


AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOUT?S, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 


1,338 [AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 
| 


ECLIPSE’’ 
APPARATUS. 
Copies in black. No 
special pen, no no » no 


Been take f ‘ordinary 
m for o 
8 and circulars 


FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 
698 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


IF YOU WANT A BOX 


FLORIDA fe, Expres 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM ENABE & CO.. 


22 and East 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York, 


INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY. 


and paid for. "You can de thks 
“Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME Equitable of ie 120 Broadway, New York City. 

The safest, most economical, of 
Among companies Provid 

payments fer death os and expenses to 


to renew the insurance 


cover the cost of th bat She 


and the smallest ratios of 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
Bend for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 


insurance attainable. 


shows the 
Savirgs the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 


Holday and Wedding. Presents 
Thal Are Sure Please. 


High-class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, are_ veritable 
works of art, and are of per- 
manent value. Frederick Kep- 
j}pel & Co., 20 East 16th St., 
Union Square, New York, are 
glad to announce that among 
their newly published Etchings 
are FIVE which have won prizes 
at the Paris Salon of this year. 
Signed proofs of these plates 


"|cost respectively from $8 to 


$80. Frederick Keppel & Co.'s 
descriptive catalo _— for 1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of 
the etchings, will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps. 


WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


1,000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents, 20 to 30 per 
cent. less than first cost. 


Why. 
Duplicate 


rom 
din os the latest wed- 
P 


made by Tiffan ham, 
an and stare. in their own ele- 
cases. We have Tiff 


cost double. Watcher 
Jewelry equally low. Send for Price- 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will out 
their = aver, old and pend it by by 
mail a certified check tor 1 or full value thereof. 


JOMNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 


CHOICEST FOODS IW THE WORLD. 


A. B.C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


C.Wheat, A.B.C.Barley, A.B.C.Maize. 
"Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 


a... BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 


Made from the Finest Grains. 

All Impurities Removed. Pre- 

pared a the table in ten — 
Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 


For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
circulars, etc.. to Tne CERKALS 

Cereals. 

FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER, 

SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


M’r’e Co..83 Murra Street, N. ¥. 

(Incorporated 1875.) 
Uric 


all diseases ef 
All Druggists. "Send Bend for pamphlet, 


Amerca 


os. WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 


WANTED—Correspondence with a woman of re- 
finement and Christian integrity, who possesses 
fine executive ability, with reference to filling the 
position of bookkeeper, accountant, and assistant 
business manager in a large establishment. Ad- 
dress E. A. H., Christian Union Office. 


THE ISSUE of The Christian Union for Oetober 
25 has been entirely exhausted. Subscribers who 
have this number and are willing to part with it 
would confer on us a great favor by sending the 
same to this office. The Christian Union. 


FOR SALE-—Five miles from Macon, Ga., on a 
good road, a farm of one hundred acres, part 
under cultivation, part woodland. Has a new two 
story cottage of four rooms, with wide veranda, 
on @ fine elevation with gentle slope from main 
road. Excellent spring water. Must be sold be- 
cause of owner’s death. For particulars address 
R. A. Nisbet, Esq., ** Bloomfield Farms,’’ Macon, 


Ga; or B. F. Beazell, Forbes and Bouquet Sts., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
iis Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887....... $3,642,969 09 
Pupnions on Policies not marked off Ist 
TEN BHOWROOMS AND BUITE OF FURNISHE! 
SPECIMEN ROOMS. INTENDING BUYERS O 
FURNITURE BHOULD NOT FAIL TO | 
INE OUR STOCK AND PRICES BEFORE 8E 
LECTING ELSEWHERE. 
PRESS COMMENTS. 
820 
and 
d. D. JONES. 
W. H. H. MOORE, ; 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, - GEORGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON w. HARD 
ao ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC Wir 
HORACE cray. EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
| 
| 
Co.. 
for 
ORANGES cond postal ncte 
or Dn 
to ©. M. CROBBY,, $9 Franklin Be New 
B STREET. 
| 
In the great Pine Belt; Turkish, Roman, electro- 
thermal, salt, iron, sulphur, pine baths ; all hydro- 
pothee baths ; electricity in ite forms ; massage ; 
. Evans's treatment of catarrh and all respiratory 
Pitteburg, Pa. 


Dec. 27, 1888. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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